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GOVERNMENT OR PENNY GAFF? 


HE Whitsuntide holidays generally form the turn- 
ing-point of most Sessions, but the present Parlia- 
ment is not as other Parliaments. By common consent 
the political situation seeks in vain for a parallel in our 
history, even in the days of the weakest of Whig 
Ministries. Here is a Government which has held 
office for the best part of three years. It has carried a 
Parish Councils Bill, an Equalisation of Rates Bill, and 
next to nothing besides. Further it has brought 
matters to such a pass that by no possibility can the 
present Session prove less barren than its predecessors. 
As Mr. Chamberlain remarked at Birmingham on 'Tues- 
day, public business has drifted into such a hopeless 
condition that, with allowance made for Supply and 
other necessary questions, six gigantic Bills can expect 
but five days’ consideration apiece. The remainder of 
the Session, therefore cannot differ much from its 
beginning, except in so far as a limpet remains glued to 
its rock while a wounded snail does move a hair’s- 
breadth or two. By no conceivable process can the 
Ministry relieve the block which it has deliberately 
created. It has not the majority with which to enforce 
the closure, and the by-elections are likely to wipe out 
that majority altogether. When a Government can 
rely upon a bare ten or a dozen, the loss of a seat or 
two coupled with a little voting against party means 
defeat and therewith a dissolution. ‘The signs point to 
a crisis at the end of next month or even earlier, Even 
should the Government survive the second reading of 
the Local Veto Bill, the escape may be so narrow that 
the most inverate placeman will see the uselessness of 
further make-believe. And as the Government was born 
in false pretence, and cradled in imposture the sooner it 
disappears the better for the credit of the country. 

The effrontery of the whole business strikes the 
imagination even more than its ineptitude. — Sir 
William Harcourt assures us that he has no desire to 
hold office for office's sake, but is moved by a sense 


Registered as a Newspaper 


of duty to his party. Radical desires, according to 
his view, must’ consist in a passion for first readings 
irrespective “of any further stages.” Yet a meal com- 
posed of every conceivable kind’ of soup would soon 
clog even ‘a half-starved Kaffir. And clearly the notion 
that Radicalism is helped directly by ‘all this sham 
energy will not stand examination for a moment. ‘The 
real meaning‘ of the manceuvring is that the House of 
Commons has become an advertisement-hoarding for 
Gladstonism without the Gladstone. - Mr. Chamberlain 
acutely described the past few Sessions as a long piece of 
electioneeting. ‘The Government, in other words, pro- 
fesses to be producing Bills (with a large B); but ‘it is, 
as a matter of - fact, sticking ‘up bills ‘of the flaring 
poster kind. ‘Mammoth Programme,’ .‘ Unrivalled 
Attractions,’ ‘ The Finest Show on Earth,’ ‘ Our Welsh 
Disestablishment~Scheme,’ ‘Our Scottish Disestablish- 
ment Plan, “Our One Man One. Vote Specific, ‘Our 
Local Veto Cure” At the bottom of these fine 
announcements, there comes a statement in studiously 
modest type that tickets are procurable at the box- 
office, and that there are no free passes.‘ That is—to 
drop Bank Holiday metaphor—the working-classes are 
given to understand that, if they vote for the Govern- 
ment, they will obtain those benefits and much 
in addition. They must not expect immediate satis- 
faction, however; all depends on the General Elec- 
tion. We seem, nevertheless, to remember among 
the events of the recess a speech of Lord Rosebery’s 
delivered at Cardiff wherein he promised a business- 
like session devoted to a useful measure or two. ‘The 
Premier was promptly overruled—he~ generally is— 
and colleague raced hard after colleague with Bills to 
flourish before the electors. The resilt is legislative 
paralysis, the degradation of Parliament into a talking- 
shop, and the boredom of the whole ‘community. 
Further, the working classes have given a pretty plain 
intimation that they are indifferent to most of these 
nostrums and entertain a vigorous antipathy to others. 
The Government retaliates by shivering ‘within its 
bathing-machine instead of taking that plunge which, 
even Lord 'Tweedmouth admits, cannot long be delayed. 
When debates are unreal, and politics have ceased 
to be politics, the House of Commons becomes ‘one of 
the most wearisome places in the world. \ Nothing can 
exceed the dreariness of recent debates in print, and 


they must have fallen even more dully on the ear. At 


the same time the Opposition has hardly displayed the 
vigour that the situation would seem to demand. Let 
us take the divisions of Tuesday's Committee on the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and what do we find ? 
Majorities of 27, 31 and 35—at least twice or thrice as 
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large as the Government should be allowed to secure. 
This slackness seems the more inexcusable because of 
Mr. Balfour's circular letter urging prompt attend- 
ance, and the admirable example set in that respect 
by the Front Opposition Bench. Throughout the 
Session, indeed, the attack has been pressed home 
with less assiduity than might be expected against 
a Government in eaxtremis. The examination of the 
Budget Bill was perfunctory, though it undoubtedly 
lay open to a good deal of criticism; while the 
harsher provisions of the Irish Land Bill passed 
almost unnoticed. Moreover, in ordinary divisions 
Unionist absentees have been more numerous than 
Radicals, though the latter are composed of mutually 
antagonistic sections. Hence the Government has con- 
trived to survive Whitsuntide, and so has outlived 
what, as a rule, is the critical period of the Session. 
Fortunately this Parliament, as we have already re- 
marked, is wholly abnormal ; and affairs have been so 
bungled that, so far as practical purposes are concerned, 
the House might be adjourning for Easter. The re- 
sumption of business should afford the Opposition 
chances in abundance, of which the second reading of 
the Local Veto Bill is perhaps the most obvious. These, 
we trust, will not be neglected, even though the Govern- 
ment has become. so impotent as almost to provoke 
compassion, were it only reasonably humble. We have 
sparred long enough, and it is time that the ‘in- 
fighting * began, 


ACTOR AND AUTHOR— RIGHT COURTEOUS 
KNIGHTS ° 

O be sure there goes more than the word author to 
describe Sir Walter Besant, and more than the 

word actor to describe Sir Henry Irving, but it is 
possible that each would prefer to be described by the 
simple title that describes what has been in the literal 
sense each one’s ‘calling, since both began life in pur- 
suits different from those in which they have risen to 
the top of their bent. Sir Henry, like Macready before 
him, has given as much thought and care to the general 
effect of the plays produced under his management as 
he has to the grasp and elaboration of his own charac- 
ters, and, also like his great predecessor, he has striven 
with consistent and unfailing devotion for the raising 
of acting to its proper place among its sister arts. 
Macready had in some ways a harder task, inasmuch as 
the old prejudice against the player, as a player, was 
yet strong in his time, while it was on its last legs when 
Mr. Irving came to the front, and now has no legs at 
all, which is as things should be. This however should 
in no way make us forget how much ‘the profession ° 
owes to its present greatest representative in England, 
as regards the status long accorded and now sealed by 
the bestowal of an honour which, too often an empty 
one, is by no means so in this case, because it not only 
stamps official recognition of the individual's public 


and private merit, but also signifies that the art of 


which he is the fitting Choragus is no longer to com- 
plain of flouting or neglect while the chosen inter- 
preters of the other arts are filled full with honours. 
No doubt a certain combination of qualities was needed 
in one representative figure for the beginning of a new 


departure on the side of those with whom the matter 


lay; and with as little doubt the step they took 
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was made at a most opportune momeni, a moment far 
more opportune than that some time ago, at which it 
is believed Mr. Irving might, had he so wished it, have 
had the same token of the estimation in which his art 
is now held bestowed upon him. For then he had not 
enjoyed the full opportunity that he has now had of 
showing how much he meant to do and how much he 
could do in the interests of the stage and those whose 
life’s business is spent upon its boards. 'To achieve 
this, something more than being in the first rank of 
renowned actors and possessing a rare faculty of organi- 
sation was needed. Prescience, tact, intuition, diplomacy, 
all these and other gifts or accomplishments, had to 
come into play, and with them perhaps above all that 
thing upon which Leigh Hunt, in his Critical Essays, 
made some very apt remarks—imagination. ‘ Imagina- 
tion, then,’ Hunt wrote, ‘ is the great test of genius ; that 
which is done by imagination is more difficult than that 
which is performed by discernment or experience. It 
will scarce be denied that it has been by the association 
of all three of these, served by unremitting study and 
research, that Mr. Irving, since he first made his mark 
on the London stage, has steadily risen to the position 
which he now occupies, and which is now marked by 
a thoroughly well-deserved tribute. 

Of Sir Walter Besant it has been said above that he 
is more things than an author, without any reference to, 
the fact that he did not ‘ commence author’ at the outset 
of his career. Yet the things by which he is best 
known outside his writing have been born of his 
being an author. The excellent and laborious work 
which he did for the Palestine Exploration Fund could 
hardly have been undertaken by any one who was less 
versed than he was in the use of the pen as well as in 
the dealing with men according to their characters, 
discerned by the mixture of intuition and experience 
which is a most important part of your true novelist’s 
equipment. And here again that great matter imagina- 
tion comes into play. Imagination surely helped Mr. 
Besant in his work at the Exploration Fund, though in 
printed records there was of course no special evidence 
of it, its function there being to help in determining 
what man would be best fitted for what work, and what 
course was best to counsel, if counsel were asked for, 
in a crisis when judgment unaided might not. suffice 
for decision. Imagination, too, it was that, in All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men, struck out the great idea of 
a People’s Palace—an idea which so much has since been 
done to realise. Upon the novelist’s achievements in 
the art of fiction it is neither necessary nor desirable to 
dwell at this moment. ‘The two, honours which have 
been briefly dwelt on fall well together, and it now 
remains for Sir Henry Irving to enact a character 
conceived by Sir Walter Besant, 


THE GENTILE ART OF JEW-BAITING 


‘ PNNVY, hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness ° 

would be a fitter device for the Third Republic 
than ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, because more 
agreeable to the truth. Family feuds are notoriously 
bitter, and the best means to divide a nation against 
itself is to proclaim officially its adhesion to the doctrine 
of universal brotherhood. The ardour with which French- 
men love one another has received frequent illustration 
of late. The country is parcelled out, at least in the 
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imagination of those of its sons whose voice is heard in 
the market-place, into hostile camps of ‘ suspects,’ into 
associations of citizens bent on playing the wolf to 
the lamb of their guileless neighbours. Within a 
fortnight, and in a noisy manner, the Freethinkers have 
denounced the nefarious practices of the Catholics, a 
prominent Romanist has declared the Protestants to be 
the source of most of the evils to which France is heir, 
and a motley band of alarmists of different faiths or 
of no faith have called on their countrymen to turn and 
rend the Jew if they would stave off national ruin. 
This is the second time that the Chamber has hearkened 
—without enthusiasm—to the diatribes of the Anti- 
semites. It is clear that in a sense M. Drumont has 
not lived in vain. His view-halloa has been heard and 
a yelping pack is baying at the chosen people. 

The case against the Hebrew in its main lines may be 
set forth in a few words. According to his detractors 
his réle in the world is that of the Serpent in the 
Garden of Eden. He is responsible for the lapses from 
virtue of latter-day humanity, setting as he does a bad 
example or, worse still, reducing innocent Gentiles to 
such straits as to compel them into paths of perversity. 
As the result of his intimate connection with the root 
of all evil he has come to be confounded therewith. He 
is a source of moral contamination ; if we are to believe 
M. Denis, he has even led astray Republican Incorrup- 
tibles, a miracle that should excite the envy of a former 
enemy of mankind. ‘This is the highest ground 
taken up by the Anti-semites. They have other 
grievances, some of which urged by persons less 
immaculate would smack of selfishness. Not only are 
the money-grubbing propensities of the Jew morally 
indefensible ; they are inconvenient; for they have as 
result that Pactolus streams into undeserving instead 
of into other directions, 
too, your Jew has an unpardonable knack of getting on 
in the world. He steps with unwarrantable frequency 
into the snugger State berths, and cozens a dispropor- 
sionate share in the government of a country in 
which his immediate ancestors were outcasts—a_pro- 
ceeding likely to be distasteful, on the face of it, to a 
Democracy. In short the Hebrew, unlike the Gentile, 
lusts incorrigibly after a finger in every pie of sufficient 
succulence, practises low tricks to procure the insertion 
of his digit, and rarely withdraws it without a plum. 
The race, again, is fertile in shady personages. It has 
produced bankers who have absconded as well as bankers 
guilty only of the less heinous sin of having been success- 
ful; soldiers who have betrayed their country and 
soldiers who have died for it; politicians who have 
sold their influence—even to Christians—and_politi- 
cians who differ in opinion from M. Drumont. Such 
are the specious arguments put forward by the Anti- 
semites, their reasoning being served up on occasion 
with an historical or philosophic sauce of a certain 
flavour, but of ingredients as dubious as those familiar 
alone among men to a restaurant cook. 

On the whole, however, Anti-semitism must be 
ranked among the things that are not what they seem. 
There are of course a few pureblooded if crack-brained 
enthusiasts for whom the Hebrew is the very Unname- 
able One: who hate him with a rabid and to us incom- 
prehensible hatred on religious, racial, and economic 
grounds. ‘The case of the vast majority of the Anti- 
semites of to-day, whether in France or elsewhere on 


deserving pockets. In 
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the Continent, is different. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously their quarrel is with the capitalist, rather than 
with the Hebrew. In Germany, and yet more so in 
Austria the Anti-semites are in open alliance with the 
party of social revolution. The French Socialist leaders, 
while declaring that they wish no harm to the Jew as a 
Jew, encourage the Anti-semitic onslaught on Israelite 
financiers admittedly because they expect to see this 
preliminary battle followed by an attack on capital all 
along the line. That such an attack will at any 
rate be facilitated by the spread of Anti-semitism 
no sane man can doubt. It is the old story 
of the sparrow and the cat. The pair lived on 
excellent terms until another sparrow came along 
and, interfering with the first, was eaten by his pro- 
tector. ‘The meal was a revelation to the cat, which 
found sparrow so much to his taste that he lost no time 
in devouring his erstwhile friend. ‘The day the Jewish 
capitalist is hounded out of Europe the fate of his 
Gentile confrere—there are such, O Drumont the 
sage—will be sealed. As M. Naquet pithily observed 
in his excellent speech in the Chamber on Monday last, 
it is not a far cry from the Rue Lafitte—where are the 
offices of MM. Rothschild—to the Crédit Lyonnais. 
For this reason, if for no other, it is to be hoped that 
those Continental politicians, who are lending their 
countenance to the Anti-Jewish movement on senti- 
mental grounds or to serve the temporary purpose of 
parties hostile to the social revolution, will bethink 
themselves in time. ‘The Jews must be left in peace or 
some very good Christians will be in peril. 


A CANT OF THE DAY 


F the cants which are canted in this canting world, 
there is one which is among the worst of the 
cants of hypocrites and is as tormenting as the cant of 
criticism. It is that particular form of the familiar 
vice which insists in season and out of season that we 
must not argue from the nastiness of the writing or 
drawing of So-and-So to the existence in his character 
of an innate rottenness which makes him lean to the 
nasty. ‘To deal by preference and complacently with 
filth may, so the canters of this school assure us, indicate 
nothing more than a mere ‘ pose” or harmless artistic 
and literary attitude. Only a philistine, ora bourgeois, 
or some other person at whom it is legitimate to shout 
‘the suburbs,’ will, according to this school, see any- 
thing offensive in what after all is but a matter of 
taste. Literature has no connection with conduct. 
Let the dirtiest of dirty writing be but well written 
and it becomes entitled to admiration. We are not 
merely to say : this, though otherwise vile, is well written. 
The claim is that, since it is well written, we are not 
to say that it is in substance vile. Still less are we 
entitled to say that he who will publish and make 
money by what is immoral is himself immoral. ‘This 
is philistine, bourgeois, and suburban. ‘The artist is 
not the ordinary citizen, and so forth. We all know 
the cant, and we all know too that it has flourished 
and gone unanswered, because many who know its true 
character have been afraid of the sneers they might 
incur if they stood out and called it by its name. 
Last Saturday we had an opportunity of seeing to 
what it all leads. We have not the smallest inclination 
to go into the revolting story which was then wound up 
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by a verdict of guilty, found after painful delays. Yet 
if that story and its end are allowed to pass as mere 
incidents we shall lose the main compensation we could 
hope to get for the defilement which must be caused by 
publicity being given to what clean-minded people would 
prefer never to hear of. The scattering of a small hand- 
ful of foul brutes is not enough to repay us for the 
amount of attention we have been compelled to pay to 
their existence. What we want is an end of the 
toleration with which their pose has been treated, 
seeing that now we have proof of the reality of nauseous 
vice ‘which lay behind that literary show. Of course 
we know that all the scribblers, male and female, who 
repeat the pose, do not also copy the conduct. Some 
of them are imitators of the style from pure silliness, 
some from calculation. ‘To start by absorbing the 
world into attention by indecent exposure has come to 
be thought businesslike. Still, neither the fools who 
repeat to you the common platitudes touching art and 
morality, because they think it fine, nor the more art- 
ful persons who have their eye on the main chance in 
this fashion would have come to quite their present 
height but for the tolerance of the world. The world 
again has been tolerant, because it has been bemused 
by sophistries, and it has been left in the dark because 
of the ‘snobbism ’ of many who take upon themselves to 
instruct it. Snobbery in the old sense there has not 
been, but there has been enough and to spare of that 
variety of well-known weakness to which French give 
the name of le snobisme. <A leaning to repeat with a 
complacent sense of your own cleverness the prevailing 
smart cant of the day, because you are in mortal terror 
of not being thought smart, is at least one acceptable 
definition of ‘ snobbism ° as distinguished from snobbery. 
It is that which we have to thank for the impunity 
enjoyed by the literary nastiness of which we have just 
seen the practical results. 

In future this case may serve to give courage to those 
who have an opportunity of dealing with eny further 
manifestation of paltering literary fondness for the 
nasty. It is about time that we had the courage to 
return to the common sense of the bourgeois and of 
the ‘suburbs’ if our canting friends, who, as a rule, 
come by no remote descent from a back shop themselves, 
prefer this term. A man’s literary or artistic work is 
part of his conduct. If he chooses to paint or write in 
a certain way, it is because there is nothing in that way 
which is repugnant to him. A man does not linger 
with enjoyment over what is repulsive to his taste. 
There can be only two reasons why a man prefers to 
dwell on what the world considers ‘immoral, drawing 
it, not in its place, and as contrasted with cheat 
is clean and wholesome, so that his own opinion of it 
can never be mistaken, but exclusively and without 
the redeeming counterpoise. One is that he is a hack 
who does it for money. The other is that he is natur- 
ally foul-minded. In either case we have the right to 
conclude that he has in him the capacity for acting what 
he has chosen to describe. The ‘ literature,’ since we 
must use the word which this canting school have so 
persistently prostituted, may not of itself prove that he 
did a particular act on a given occasion. It does none 
the less fairly establish a presumption that he is capable 
of committing it, for his mind clearly dwells on these 
things, and what a man thinks about, talks about, and 
hangs over by choice and natural disposition, that he 
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is disposed to do. Unless therefore the world is pre- 
pared to condone the actual acts it has a perfectly 
sound reason for condemning the man whom it finds 
condoning them, or even as treating them as things to 
be studied without prejudice. That was the rule. 
Since it has been discarded in the name of ‘artistic 
truth’ and ‘ literature’ we do not know what English 
letters have gained. What they have lost is unfor- 
tunately only too obvious. 


CRISPI ‘TRIUMPHANT 
gee Jura da se may evidently suffer the free 


translation, Italy is about to do for herself. As 
we gloomily anticipated, she has placed votes in the 
urns, and Signor Crispi’s returning officers have brought 
out, like an omelet, made in a hat, sweeping majorities 
—for Signor Crispi. It is all very well to say, and far 
from difficult to prove, that the majorities are mainly 
fictitious ; begotten of intimidation and shapen in 
bribery. Consult any impartial history of modern Italy 
—the Chevalier O’Clery’s will serve—and read of the 
old farcical plebiscites, where aliens and imbeciles might 
freely vote Aye, but sons of the soil only vote No in 
peril of the bayonet. Study the whole story of that 
making of Garibaldian Italy—of Signor Crispi’s Italy— 
and nothing need surprise in the methods by 
which the unscrupulous dictator now seeks to con- 
solidate his illgotten dictatorship. 





In the present 
instance there is scarcely a pretence at denying that 
the whole election was carefully engineered long i in ad- 
vance ; indiscreet supporters even gloried in the splendid 
fraud which was to establish, once for all, in permanent 
power the indispensable saviour of Italy. Now that 
the board has been dirtily swept so clean, a contrary 
tack is being taken; and wiseacres tell how the 
triumph is too tremendous to have been wholly 
engineered: how you may poison a river, but you 
cannot poison the sea. <As if the bigness of the 
Crispine majority—reckoned by Crispine polling clerks 
actuated by Crispine theories of honour and arithmetic 
—proved anything but the bigness of the fraud. Like 
victims of a card-sharper, the Opposition have only to 
thank Signor Crispi for his moderation in not sweeping 
the whole board. And we read of the ‘personal 
triumph” involved in sevenfold election, of the ‘spell’ 
of the strong man’s name, against which tainted honour, 
a violated Constitution and imminent bankruptcy were 
objected in vain. But all this is not the right reading 
of the oracle. Lessons there are to be learned from the 
Italian elections, but they are not those taught either 
by trans- or cis-Alpine democratic critics. 

Explain the majority as you will, it remains a 
striking exposure of the political worthlessness of 
modern Italians. ‘They have not voted freely for Signor 
Crispi, it is true; but that they should tamely submit 
to be set down well-nigh unanimous constituents of his 
administration is in itself a confession. You may be 
traduced at the polls, but there are other ways of dis- 
avowing your traducers. A people which possessed a 
particle of self- -respect would set the whole country by 
the ears or suffer extermination rather than endure such 
disgrace. For it is a disgrace, from every point of view, 
and merits the execration of posterity, to be held up 
and handed down as the donors of his mandate. He 
has neither clean hands nor a reputable record, Serious 
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charges have been brought publicly against his common 
honesty, and he has replied by stifling inquiry and 
dissolving his accusers. Where it has been sought to 
defend him, the defence has developed into cynical 
admission: thousands sterling were accepted from the 
notorious Baren de Reinach; well, but an ex-Premier 
must live, and if he cannot, like Cincinnatus or an 
American ex-President, betake himself to digging, why 
should he be ashamed to resume his usual avocations ? 
Though these be the shady side of finance, they are his 
private life and must not intrude upon his public career. 
‘Yo which replies the ribald refrain: ‘ome 
Rule for Oireland, an’ ‘e carn’t ‘ome-rule ‘isself”: the 
man whose private budget remains continually a muddle 
and a scandal cannot be the heaven-sent saviour from 
national bankruptcy. Nay, even if we may not invade 
the privacy of Signor Crispi’s personal peculations, we 
have ample reason in his public acts to brand identifica- 
tion with him as infamy. Himself one of the thousand 
rebels of Marsala, he has displayed a well-nigh Crom- 
wellian relentlessness in putting down Sicilian insurrec- 
tion; a rebel in the name of constitutional liberty, he 
has cast liberty and Constitution to the winds for his 
own purposes ; and as a traitor to God and kings, truth 
and justice, religion and piety, he has persistently 
gloried in his infamy. 

We blame the Italians who have been made his 
‘atspaws. But it must be remembered, and there is 
balm in Italy for the future in the remembrance, that the 
abstentions at the polls have been enormous and 
unprecedented. That is the real lesson, the true 
significance of the election. ‘That is the key to the 
situation and it opens a door for hope. At Signor 
Crispi’s crowning personal triumph, the election for the 
Fourth College at Rome, there were but 1728 voters 
out of a register of 3661. And throughout the penin- 
sula it has been much the same. Now, were there no 
special circumstances to explain these striking figures, 
Signor Crispi’s triumph would become reduced to a 
triumph of indolence and apathy, which is not, after 
all, quite so magnificent a triumph as was first made to 
appear. But there is a very special circumstance which 
explains the figures: the well-known Papal injunction 
Ne clettori, ne eletti. If, in the face of prodigious 
engineering and intimidation, an actual majority of the 
electorate has obeyed the orders of His Holiness and 
abstained from the urns, the elections show virtually a 
clerical majority. Signor Crispi, at any rate, is left in 
a small minority of the whole electorate. Even if this 
come not to be generally understood, and if it encourage 
not the anti-democratic Achilles to come forth from his 
tent and carry everything before him, we may take 
comfort for the future in the notorious instability of 
parliamentary majorities—the larger the more unstable 
—in Italy as in other slack-baked countries. When 
we hear of the indispensable Minister and his thumping 
majority, may the recollection of 
M. 'Tricoupis, who was pronounced equally indispen- 
sable and a saviour, 


*°E wants 


we smile over 
who was endowed with still more 
plethoric majorities, and who is now practically unrepre- 
sented and an outcast. The only hope for the future of 
Italy—and it is a hope, not a mere pious aspiration— 
is for a thorough cleansing of her Augean stables ; the 
discontinuance of impecunious megalomania; a return 
to loyal and religious duty ; a strong rule, but a just 
one; a renaissance of the traditions of honour, 
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CHAMPIONS AT PLAY 


DRY May, with warm weather and good wickets, 
has produced the usual harvest of big scores, 
stimulated, no doubt, by the atmosphere of run-getting 
which Mr. Stoddart’s team have brought back with 
‘them from Australia. Yet even in these days of high 
scoring, when at least one century in every match has 
become the rule rather than the exception, Dr. Grace 
has succeeded in asserting his old supremacy, and the 
first four weeks of the season have left him with more 
than one thousand runs already to his credit and an 
average of over one hundred runs per innings. It would 
seem almost that he has been keeping himself in re- 
serve for the express purpose of upsetting the calcu- 
lations of the theorists who hold that at forty a man 
has seen his best days on the cricket-field. It was 
not so in the time of top-hat cricket, and W. G. 
has set himself the task of proving that it need 
not be so now. No bowling comes amiss to him, 
and he is batting with all the ease and freedom of 
twenty years ago. As a matter of course his doings 
have monopolised public attention. The interest with 
which his career is followed and the certainty and 
regularity with which he piles up runs are summed up 
in a remark overheard in the Press Box at the Oval on 
Monday and chronicled by an evening contemporary. 
‘Wanted to see Grace batting, did you?’ quoth the 
reporter. ‘Well, I seem to have been seeing nothing 
else all the season.” Such is the rapidity with which 
one of his big scores follows another. The enthusiasm 
which greeted the completion of his hundredth hundred 
had no time to cool before he capped the performance 
with a feat even more remarkable. Playing at Graves- 
end against Kent the latter part of last week he 
was in the field while every ball was bowled during 
three long days’ cricket. In his first innings 
he scored 257 runs and was the last man _ out, 
while at the end of the third day he snatched a victory 
for his county against time by ‘making 73 of the 104 
runs required to win the match in less than sixty 
minutes. Such an exhibition of activity and endurance, 
marvellous enough in itself, falls little short of the 
miraculous in the case of aman of forty-seven summers, 
and places him on a pinnacle where praise is superfluous 
and criticism an impertinence. Disappointment has 
been expressed in some quarters with more or less 
sincerity that the Doctor's name did not figure in the list 
of birthday honours. Without discussing the genuineness 
of this feeling we may be permitted to doubt whether a 
distinction conferred upon him would lose any of its 
dignity in the eyes of a people who value national 
sports not least for their influence as a school of whole- 
some self-denial and clean living. 

The match which was played at the beginning of this 
week under the title of Surrey v. England, owed much 
of its interest to the reappearance of W. G. as the sole 
representative of the two sides that last did battle on a 

For the rest it appealed chiefly to 
antiquarians of the game who love to rummage for 
statistics among dusty records. But historical enthu- 
siasm will not serve to rescue these encounters from the 
oblivion into which they have fallen, and public opinion 


similar occasion. 


in the matter may be gauged accurately enough by 
the fact that neither Veekshies nor Middlesex would 
spare their more prominent players to take part in 
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the game. The decision of these two counties robbed 
the match at once of much of its value as a trial of 
strength. But the probabilities are that nobody ever 
seriously regarded it in any such light. This fossil fixture, 
if we may be pardoned the expression, was dug up 
for a different purpose. ‘The Surrey Committee had it 


in their mind to give substantial recognition to the 


services of the man to whom, more than to any other, 
they owe the recovery of the position among the first- 
class counties which they had lost in the dark days of 
the early seventies. For twenty years Mr. W. W. Read 
has worked hard and unremittingly for his county. 
So far as man may he has followed in the footsteps of 
Dr. Grace, and in the matter of centuries runs second, 
we believe, though a bad one, to the champion himself. 
His title to gratitude is beyond all dispute. But the 
testimonial in question was to be no_ barren 
honour, and as Mr. Read is not a_ professional 
and could not therefore be awarded an_ ordinary 
benefit match like any common player, the revival 
of this obsolete fixture was resolved upon as_ the 
best way of escape from a difficult position. What 
effect, if any, the acceptance of the proceeds of a 
testimonial match may have upon Mr. Read’s status as 
an amateur is a matter which concerns mainly Mr. Read 
himself, his county committee, and the M.C.C. It has 
doubtless been foreseen and provided for by the lawyers 
of the game. But at a time when the distinction 
between professional and amateur is so jealously safe- 
guarded in all branches of sport it is easy to see that no 
inconsiderable difficulties might arise from the establish- 
ment of a precedent. 


A TARDY LAMENT FOR THE MACGREGOR 


E's gane ! he’s gane! he’s frae us torn, 


‘I'd hae ye ken I stand at bay ! 
Noo will ye gie the clans a day ?° 
Auld Willie winked—‘ I canna say ; 
I sairly doot it ; 
Gin I were you I wadna lay 
Lang odds aboot it.” 


Macgregor snuffed the air a wee, 
An’ tuk an aith to do or dee, 
Then oot he spak wi? gleamin’ e’e 
Aw gloomin’ braw— 
‘It isna gude enough for me !° 
Av’ walked awa’. 


He's gane ! the cantiest 0° leeches, 
Aw eke as gleg at makin’ speeches 
As ony meenister wha preaches 
The proven word, 
Aw we abode amang our breaches, 
An’ never stirred ! 
lor verra shame our beardies brissle, 
Av Scotland’s greetin’ ower her thrissle 
To think we daurtna lift a miss’le 
: Against her faes ; 
Ae thing remains—to wet our whissle 
Av droon our waes. 
Then gar the whisky-glasses clink, 
Ar tak a tearfu’ stoup o° drink, 
Am mourn wi’ us the missin’ link 
O° Scotland’s weal ; 
Our billie’s gi’en us a’ a jink, 
Aw that’s the dell ! 


NOTES 
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Barring the officials nobody cares very much whether 


The brawest billie e’er was born, 
Mourn, feckless Caledonia! mourn, 
Ye Whigs am’ a’! 
Maegregor’s left the Hous’ forlorn, 
Rob Roy's ava’! 


Ye buckies by the braes 0” Ness, 
When ye obsairve the 'Tory press 
Rae fu’ o° glec, wi’ dour distress 
Your wames mun ache ; 
We're in an awfw’ sickly mess, 
An’ nae mistake ! 
Mur chiel was aye a shinin’ licht, 
Aw when he spak wi’ a his micht 
The Hous’ wad keckle at the sicht, 
Aw brust wi? laughter : 
The timmers shuk ae blessed nicht 
Frae floor to rafter ! 


That nicht he rose in fechtin’ mood 
Ahint the Chieftain’s fearfu’ brood, 
Aw hitcht his sporan up an’ stood 
Aw’ straikt his kilt, 
Aw ilka body thocht that bluid 
Wad soon be spilt. 


‘Is there, said he, ‘ae canny Scot 
But feels his marrow meltin’ hot 
To see the Crofters gae to pot 

An’ pure perdeetion 
A’ thro’ the blazin’ Tammy-rot 

O° yon Commeesion 7 


the House of Commons votes itself a holiday for the Derby 
Day or not, for those of the members who want to go away 
do go away, and those who prefer the sandy arena of 
Westminster to the race-course have an amiable habit of 
so conducting themselves that their pretence of public- 
spirited devotion to duty becomes ridiculous. Sometimes 
the House which has made a parade of industry contrives 
to be counted out by way of proving its energy; at other 
times, as this year, it contents itself with talking nonsense. 





To introduce a Bill which, if it had any chance of be- 
coming law, would involve a vital change in the domestic 
Government of Ireland, when the Irish Secretary was 
pouring out an electioneering speech at Newcastle, was to 
trifle with the House of Commons. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, it were mere waste of time to deal with 
the details of the Bill which was read a second time, or to 
inveigh against the audacious scheme for legislation by 
reference which the measure embodies. It is a piece of 
blue paper defaced by print and that is all. 





Bur the debate gave Mr. Speaker Gully an opportunity 
of being injudicious. Very properly, to our mind, Mr. 
Smith Barry desired to move the adjournment of the debate 
on the ground that the Irish Secretary was not present, 
The Speaker was pleased to say that, inasmuch as the 
Government had not pledged itself to the measure, to 
move the adjournment on the ground specified would be 
an abuse of the procedure of the House. Now gentlemen 
in the responsible position which Mr. Gully occupies for 
the present, ought above all things to remember the 
necessity of weighing their words, and we do most respect- 
fully remind Mr. Speaker that, on a question of this 
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character, the Government ‘ought to have ‘a view of its 
own, that the Irish Secretary is the person to give expres- 
sion to that view, and that Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who cannot 
so much as manage a Royal Commission without constant 
quarrels, was as inadequate a mouthpiece for the Govern- 
ment as could well be conceived. 


Mr. Mortey’s speech at Newcastle, albeit abounding in 
those personal allusions which tickle the ears of the ground- 
lings was a jejune production composed, for the most part, 
of boldly audacious assertions. His suggestion that the 
Home Rulers of to-day represent the Liberal tradition was, 
indeed, so wild as hardly to stand in need of refutation ; 
for we all know that the Liberals of the past swore by 
freedom of contract and by the scientific deductions of 
political economy, and we see also, every day, that the 
Gladstonians of to-day have jettisoned free contract and 
have excommunicated political economy. Yet, thin as it 
was, Mr. Morley’s speech was useful to us for two reasons, 
Through the whole of it ran a strain of despair. Mr. 
Morley, at any rate, is convinced that the Government 
cannot hang together long after Whitsuntide and he has 
all but said so. Finally he ventured to shove the Home 
Rule programme to the front again: and that is precisely 
what we want because we are absolutely convinced that 
the predominant partner will have none of it. 





So the London School Board has determined to extort 
an extra penny in the pound from the overburdened rate- 
payers of London. To the individual writer of this note 
the impost matters not a whit for he occupies a flat, and 
his rent includes rates and taxes in a lump sum. He is, 
therefore, in the position of a disinterested judge. But if 
the ratepayer objects to being compelled to pay for the 
luxurious education of other person’s children he has the 
remedy in his own hands. So objecting he has nothing to 
do at present but grin and bear the extortion of the men 
whom he has elected; but he need not elect them again, 
and, if he is a wise man, he will choose those representa- 
tives who may be relied upon to enforce strict and rigid 
economy. 





Tue result of the election in West Edinburgh is eminently 
satisfactory to our side and, beyond all shadow of doubt, a 
bitter disappointment to the Radicals. Lord Wolmer, now 
Earl Selborne, was an excellent candidate in his day. He 
had a good House of Commons manner, he was unswervingly 
honest, and said what he had to say with a plainness which 
left no room for mistake, and he had the monumental 
reputation of his father to go upon. But the constituency, 
which Liberal in 1885, Unionist in 1886, and 
Unionist in 1888 by the narrow majority of 54, might 
fairly be classified as uncertain when Lord Wolmer 
secured his thumping majority of 512 in 1892. So, we 
confess, we regarded the candidature of Mr. M’lver 
against the popular Master of Elibank with feelings which 
were far removed from complacency. 


was 





Bur a majority of 708, which is greater than that 
which Mr. Buchanan gained over Mr. Wallace in 1886, 
marks a distinct advance. It shows that the Liberal 
Unionists in the Athens of the North are fully alive to 
the fact that the Home Rule movement is still a thing 
to be feared, and that their hearts are in the right place. 
This we say with all due respect to the Conservatives of 
West Edinburgh. The fact is that professed Conservatism 
is not yet as common as might ve desired in Scotland. 
In this connection the National Observer remembers a per- 
sonal experience. It was in the house of two Scottish 
Conservatives. Enter one brother. ‘George, I want ye 
to come curling for the County to-morrow.’ ‘ Impossible ; 
I must attend a most important meeting of the Conserva- 
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tive party in Edinburgh.’ ‘1’m thinking ye’ll do more 
with the crampit than with the Conservative party in 
Scotland.’ 





So the arbitrator, Sir Charles Cameron, has decided that 
Mr. Donald McRae is the true Radical candidate for Inver- 
nesshire and Mr. Weir telegraphs, ‘ With field clear every 
true Highlander should work for the return of Donald 
McRae, the proved friend of the crofters.’ Now it happens 
that the said McRae appeared before the Land Commis- 
sion under somewhat peculiar circumstances. Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff had given evidence before the Commis- 
sion concerning the operation of the Crofters Acts and 
that evidence, in the opinion of the majority of the 
Commissioners, wanted strengthening from the revolu- 
tionary point of view. So Sheriff Brand and McRae were 
called ; and their evidence was unadulterated. But, when 
Mr. Brynmor Jones, Q.C., M.P., had finished the friendly 
cross-examination of McRae, the impression left was that 
the crofters were the proved friends of McRae rather than 
that McRae was the friend of the crofters. 





Wuart is more, as the Standard very justly points out, the 
return of McRae would be of no use at all to the Govern- 
ment. Outside the affairs of the crofters, he has neither 
interest nor, so far as we are aware, knowledge. He would 
be as obstinate and aggressive an advocate as Dr. Macgregor 
of spoliation in the interests of the crofters, and the dar- 
ling wish of his heart is to see the Crofters Act extended 
to the larger holdings of Scotland. Altogether a more 
objectionable member of Parliament to all parties it is im- 
possible to conceive. 

Nosopy believes that the Star speaks with any authority 
on matters political, but the mischief it may do among the 
ill-informed by leading articles such as that published 
yesterday may be underrated. The subject was the occu- 
pation of Chitral, upon which the Indian Government may 
be taken to know more than Professor Stuart ; and on this 
topic the Star indulged in a series of misstatements which 
were all but treasonable. That Russia may have instigated 
the action of Umra Khan is possible, but to suggest that 
England’s policy was inspired by Russia is childishly 
wicked. Nor can we admire the patriotism of those who 
speak of tribes ‘ barbarously attacked’ and ‘mowed down 
by machine guns,’ when every living soul in England 
knows that action was forced upon us at Chitral unless we 
were prepared to see our fellow countrymen murdered in 
cold blood. 


Sir Witt1AM Harcourt is to be congratulated upon the 
wisdom of his resolution in regard to the Whitsuntide 
holidays, and the country will surely be glad to be spared 
the necessity of following the purposeless chatter of the 
House of Commons for some little time. After all, why 
should not the poor men take their ease? Legislation 
will advance just as rapidly during the recess as it is 
likely to advance after it; and it is well that members 
of both parties should recruit their health and strength, 
so that they may be ready to fight with vigour the final 
contest which is now imminent. 


Tue postponement of the Uganda Debate upon purely 
pedantic grounds is a virtual admission of the existence of 
the differences in the Cabinet upon the subject which 
rumour has long asserted. For the rest Thursday's even- 
ing’s announcement was interesting mainly because it 
showed the thoroughly hopeless position in which the 
business of the House of Commons stands. The Welsh 
Bill, after drifting along the stream of Parliamentary time 
for many weeks, is to be left at rest in a quiet backwater; 
the Irish are reasonably certain to get restive, the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer dared not say anything definite 
about the Local Veto Bill, and Supply, as we all know, is 
extraordinarily backward. Altogether a most encouraging 
prospect for the Opposition. 





‘Berrer late than never’ is the comment which must 
be made on Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s announcement of the 
Government's determination to do away with the unsightly 
alley known as Parliament Street, which prevents White- 
hall from being one of the most majestic thoroughfares in 
the world. In the promised reform the National Observer 
has a keen and almost personal interest, for its editorial 
offices are situate in Abbey Buildings which, built especially 
to meet the want which would be felt when Parliament 
Street perished, are now surrounded by the meanest of 
mean streets. But we apprehend that, in the long run, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone will have very little to do with The 
work of the building. His position, politically, is that of a 
dying man who sets about building a palace. 





Sir Visto won the Derby for Lord Rosebery on Wednes- 
day and, from the sporting point of view, the interesting 
point which results is a confirmation of the theory held by 
us individually that nobody really knows anything about 
racing. Certainly there were but few bets registered 
audibly in favour of Sir Visto on the course and, if the 
Owl was strongly backed, Curzon was inside the category 
of ‘ any price outsiders.’ 





PourricaLLy we trust that the Nonconformist conscience 
will keep an eye on the Prime Minister. The sad case of 
Ladas, who romped home, was bad enough; but then 
Ladas simply could not help winning, and in his case 
Lord Rosebery could plead prima culpa. But the success 
of the representative of the Barcaldine blood is, from the 
Nonconformist point of view, unpardonable. There were 
no Nonconformists to speak of at Epsom, but it is to be 
observed that Lord Rosebery’s good luck in racing goes 
step by step with his ill fortune in politics. His reputa- 
tion as a sporting owner is high: his fame asa statesman 
is practically dead. Nobody talks of him, thinks of him, 
or regards him as a statesman: he has won his second 
Derby. Sir William Harcourt is first at Westminster, and 
will take a lot of beating by any Liberal opponent. 





For the last nine days England has been doing its best 
to go mad over the Shahzada Nasrullah Khan. The said 
Shahzada is the son of Abdur Rahman the Ameer, beyond 
question : but he is also, according to Mr. Wheeler’s little 
life of the great Ameer, the son of the handmaid Gulrez, 
which said handmaid was purchased for the Ameer’s 
second wife in the slave-market at Wakhan, and gained 
her name from the pink and white cheeks which she 
boasted. Now ‘pink and white’ may be a relative expres- 
sion in the East (pink may mean brown and white may 
mean fawn colour), but if this be not so then this particu- 
lar Hagar transmitted none of her complexion to her son, 
This interesting Ishmael has a well cut face, but his com- 
plexion is a pale and unhealthy brown. 





ConsIDERABLE fuss has been made concerning the manner 
in which our officials are exhausting this young man; but 
asa matter of fact the calls made upon his energy are 
nothing to those made upon the Prince of Wales habitually, 
and his exertions wil! not compare with those of a man of 
fashion in the season. Lots of people saw the trooping of 
the colour on Saturday, received and paid calls, and went 
out to dinner without being compelled to lie up on Sunday ; 
and if the Shahzada had been a man of normal physique, 
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there would be no excuse for his breakdown every alternate 
day. But, in fact, he is weak in frame, his gait is sham- 
bling, and he is undersized. Moreover, we believe him to 
be the victim of an attack of Indian fever. There is, how- 
ever, consolation for the sympathetic in the reflection that 
Dorchester House, in which he resides, is the most beauti- 
ful house in London, is indeed the best Italian palace 
outside Italy. 





No doubt the Shahzada found the ceremonial to which 
he was subjected early in his visit remarkably tedious ; but 
he must surely have enjoyed the Derby. Afghan plains 
themselves could hardly have produced a more scorching 
day; the race was closely fought; and a Derby crowd, 
believed to be the largest on record, is about as charac- 
teristically national a spectacle as we could show to any 
foreigner. 





Tue open conflict in Scandinavia, frequently anticipated 
by us, seems now of imminent menace. The question of 
distinct diplomatic services having been tided over, fresh 
disagreement is being made manifest in the dangerous 
direction of distinct war budgets, intended perhaps 
against a mutual rather than a common enemy. Civil 
war is ever to be deprecated, but it is the natural con- 
sequence of Home Rule, and the longer it is delayed 
the more bitter will the conflict be when it does, inevit- 
ably, come to pass. The only hope of peace for Scandinavia 
lies in a firm and adroit state-stroke, which no one seems 
to have the requisite firmness and adroitness to undertake. 





Recent European history has been that of the buffeting 
ot the Bismarcks. The latest Bismarck in danger of dis- 
grace is Cardinal Rampolla, whose responsibility for the 
Agliardi imbroglio has confirmed the Pope in his growing 
distrust of his Minister. In view of the Cardinal’s advanced 
age, there would be ample excuse for veiling disgrace in 
dismissal. But the last check would be removed which 
still restrains the Pope from the complete thrall of the 
Jesuits. If Cardinal Rampolla goes, we may expect to 
witness further association between Popery and Demo- 
cracy and the inevitable begetting of the disaster. If his 
Eminence be only a half-Bismarck, he is at any rate a 
beneficent one, which is more than can be said of the 
others ; and his influence, if not always judicious, has at 
least been restraining. Moreover, it is difficult to see what 
other Cardinal would have capacity for the succession. 
The Pope is not, of course, a young man either, and it is to 
be hoped that his premier may be spared to control the 
destinies of the Roman Church uutil there shall be no 
further need of his services. 





Our French correspondent writes :—‘ I] ne faut jurer de 
rien’ is a proverb that finds perpetual application in connec- 
tion with French politics. I noted last week the very 
general belief that the composition of the Budget Com- 
mittee was to be taken as evidence that the grave of the 
Ribot Cabinet was dug and that the burial ceremony might 
be expected at no distant date. In the interval, the Com- 
mittee has displayed signs of a disposition to lie low. The 
fact is most of its members were elected for no better 
reason than to keep somebody else out. They are as 
skilled in finance as a beadle in theology, and with the 
Budget on their hands are as much at ease as a bachelor 
with a baby on hisknee. Incapable of luminous criticism of 
M. Ribot’s proposals they seem resigned to begging the 
President of Council to make a few alterations pro forma, 
for which later on they will take such credit as is to be 
got—and be thankful. 
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‘Tue first passage of arms between M. Ribot and the 
Committee was amusing and significant. Acting on the 
mot d’ordre which influenced the election, the Committee 
bleated for economies. M. Ribot protested “ with tears in 
his voice” that retrenchment had no better friend than 
himself, but pointed out that since it passed the wit even 
of a Committee-man to propose material practicable 
economies he tackled the task with no serious hope of 
bringing it to a successful issue. Whereupon the 
Committee passed a resolution extolling the goodwill of 
the Minister of Finance and expressing the pleasure with 
which it would take into consideration the economies he 
had confessed he would be unable to suggest. The 
Government may be expected to come unscathed out of 
sham fights of this description. The struggle will become 
serious when later on in the Chamber the blank charges 
are replaced with ball. 





‘For some time past the agitators who pull the strings 
of the Railway Men’s Union have been doing their level 
best to induce their dupes to go out on strike. The men 
have declined as yet to be hoodwinked, and one of them, 
a M. Pierson, has written a notable letter to the papers; 
exposing the self-seeking manoeuvres of the meneurs, and 
showing up in particular the impudent playing for his own 
hand of M. Guérard, the secretary and ‘boss’ of the 
Union. The incident seems worth mentioning as an in- 
dication that the eyes of working men are at last being 
opened to the true character of the charlatans who climb 
into power and place over their backs. It is only neces- 
sary that other Piersons should denounce the Guérards for 
the agitator to find his occupation gone. 





‘Tue annual manifestation in memory of semaine sanglante 
attracted on Sunday last to Pére Lachaise a large crowd of 
Communists, Socialists and-—police. M. Lepine’s stage- 
management was perfect, and the only “conflagration ” 
was a holocaust of wreaths; the Guesdistes burning in the 
garden of Lexelman’s restaurant the floral tributes they 
were not allowed to place on the graves of the “ martyred ” 
confederates. The revolutionaries remained on good be- 
cause respectful terms with the authorities, but squabbled 
amongst themselves with their accustomed _heartiness. 
Some day or other a most amusing book will be written on 
the French Revolutionary from the comic point of view. 
There is ample material. Quite recently, for instance, we 
have witnessed the triumphant efforts of M. Paschal 
Grousset to obtain the disgrace of two or three petty 
functionaries guilty of having permitted the cutting down 
of a few trees in the Bois de Boulogne: the same M. 
Paschal Grousset, having aided in the overthrow of the 
Vendéme Column and in the burning of the Tuileries, is 
at present a Deputy. 





‘A rormipaBLe and eke a stodgy debate began in the 
Chamber on Tuesday on the Government Bill for amend- 
ing the “régime des boissons”; that is, for altering the 
regulations affecting the manufacture, sale and taxation of 
wines and spirits. Theoretically, the measure is a good 
one, as its effect would be to discourage the consumption 
of alcohol in its most dangerous shape and to put sound 
wines within the reach of short purses. The trouble is 
that the question is terribly complicated. This is the sixth 
time it has been before the Chamber, and the problem is 
still no “ forrarder”’ than on the first occasion on which it 
was introduced to the attention of the Deputies. The fate 
of the present Bill will probably be the same as that of its 
predecessors. The only effect it will ever have on the 
drink traffic will be to increase the consumption of stimu- 
lants at the Palais Bourbon buvette. Any other Bill as 


long, as dry and as technical would serve the same end.’ 
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IN THE CITY 
The Disruption of the Mexican Railway Pool 


SUDDEN check has been given to the rising tendency 
of Mexican Rails by the announcement that two of 
the members of the Mexican Traffic Association intend to 
withdraw trom it on June Ist. In order to put a stop to 
the wholesale cutting of rates on through traffic from 
Europe to Mexico City an association was formed in 1892 
to pool the through business. The members of the 
association were the Mexican Central, the Mexican 
National, the Inter-oceanic, and the old Mexican Railway 
Company. The percentages of the through traffic for each 
Company were as follows: the Mexican Railway had 45 
per cent., the Inter-oceanic 21 per cent., the Mexican 
Central 22 per cent., and the Mexican National 12 per 
cent. ; in other words 66 per cent. of the European traffic 
was allotted to the two English Companies that start from 
Vera Cruz, while the two American Companies only got 
34 per cent. This arrangement was honourably kept to 
by the Mexican Railway, although, as it is by far the 
best line from the coast to Mexico jCity, it has actually 
been carrying 80 per cent. of the through traffic while its 
share in the pool was only 45 per cent. Being the oldest 
Company, and having always been well managed, it is 
popular with shippers and there is no doubt it would 
always get the the bulk of the through traffic, provided all 
the lines maintained the same rates. The pool was to 
last until September next with six months’ notice 
from any member who might desire to withdraw 
from it, and the sudden withdrawal of the Mexican 
Central and Mexican National Companies without 
giving the proper notice is very discreditable to them. 
The explanations of the Presidents of the two American 
Companies is that the association, which was formed for 
the pooling of the European through business, subse- 
quently proceeded to fix rates for traffic from the United 
States, and in 1894 desired to pool the business coming 
from or passing through the United States Atlantic 
seaports. The representatives of the Mexican Railway, 
however, while personally agreeing, reserved the right to 
refer their action to the London Board, and the Boards of 
both the Mexican Railway and the Inter-oceanic Company, 
in accordance with their rights, declined to consent to the 
new proposals. This refusal the American Companies 
pretend is a breach of the agreement, and they therefore 
consider themselves entitled to withdraw without notice 
from the association. 

On their side the Presidents of the two English Com- 
panies in a letter to the Presidents of the American 
concerns deny absolutely that the agreement empowered 
the executive committee of the Mexican Traffic Association 
in Mexico to determine, without reference to the London 
boards of the companies, such questions of policy as the 
pooling of competitive traffic and its division among the 
several lines. They say, ‘It will be quite obvious that in 
such a case it would be inconsistent with our duties, as 
trustees to the owners of our respective properties, to dele- 
gate to our officials a power which can only belong to our- 
selves. We therefore considered ourselves perfectly 
justified in declining the pooling proposals submitted to 
London, which, as they stood, practically excluded us 
from our just participation in the American business. 
We suggested a conference in the United States to rearrange 
existing tariffs, and to conclude such new traffic arrange- 
ments as might be generally acceptable. This proposal 
was declined. It was then proposed, and finally agreed, 
that the conference should take place in London, when we 
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explained our view that whilst maintaining rates we should 
have absolute right of access to all parts of the United 
States territories, and we were also willing under certain 
conditions to agree to a pool for the whole of that business. 
This proposal you absolutely and unconditionally declined 
to entertain or even discuss, and you now withdraw from 
the Mexican Traffic Association on the alleged ground that 
we have violated the agreement of 1892—first, by in- 
augurating a policy which you say renders the maintenance 
of rates from the United States impossible; secondly, 
by paying commissions for the acquirement of freight. 
As regards the first point, it is true that we have entered 
into arrangements with important American companies 
for conveyance of traffic from the United States vid Vera 
Cruz, a proceeding quite within our discretion ; but no 
attempt has been made—and we told you that none 
would be made under these new arrangements—to 
reduce the rates as charged by your companies from 
points in the United States, unless such a course were 
forced upon us. We did, however, repudiate the right 
of your companies to require our lines to charge, in 
effect, higher rates from important western points of 
the United States than those charged by you, thus 
debarring the Vera Cruz lines from participation in by 
far the larger part of the United States traffic with 
Mexico, whilst you were to continue to exercise your 
right to share with us at equal rates the American sea- 
board traffic passing through New York, etc. As regards 
the second point, we beg emphatically to state that no 
commissions have ever been paid which, in the words of 
Article 9, “should have the effect of changing agreed and 
published tariffs, or result in any unjust discrimination ”’ in 
favour of our line.’ 

We have given the greater part of Mr. Heury Goschen’s 
and Mr. A. B. Forwood’s reply because it disposes com- 
pletely of the charge of bad faith on the part of the 
English companies and shows the American idea of fair 
dealing in its true light. Every one knows really that the 
Central and National Companies have caused the trouble 
because they are jealous of the two others, and do not 
like them to get any of the traftic from the United States 
to Mexico. This no doubt is a natural extension of the 
Monroe doctrine, but it is to be noticed that the American 
Companies have been very willing to share in the European 
business. It is impossible to say how far the receipts of 
the old Vera Cruz line will be affected by the secession of 
two members of the traffic association. If the American 
lines reduce rates to little over cost they may succeed 
temporarily in taking away some of the business from the 
Mexican Railway Company. But as the two Vera Cruz 
Companies are now on very friendly terms, which used 
not to be the case, it is doubtful whether they will suffer 
as much as the Stock Exchange seems to anticipate. In 
any case the Mexican dollar is worth now about 264d. 
which is 1}d. better than the average value in 1894—the 
receipts of the Mexican Railway show an increase this year 
of over £25,000, and trade is decidedly improving in 
Mexico. For these reasons, while the conduct of the 
Mexican Central and Mexican National Companies is to be 
deplored, we do not think the disruption of the pool will 
have any grave results for the Mexican Railway, and, in 
fact, it is quite possible that its situation may ultimately 
be much improved as the outcome of the present troubles. 
The lesson to be learned by investors, to say nothing of 
mere speculators, is te our mind plain. It isin the Mexican 
Railway that soundness is to be found; it is the Mexican 
Railway which is popular with shippers ; it is the Mexican 
Railway which has insisted on its rights and, in our view, 
the probabilities are that the end will be a substantial 
amendment in the position of that railway. 
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‘LITERATURE IN A HURRY’ 


EARS after describing journalism as ‘literature in a 
hurry,’ and years after an appeal to reconsider his 
opinion, one of the very best judges of men and things 
still doubts whether he was not right. So he seemed to 
say at the annual dinner of the Authors’ Society last week. 
Were I interrogated as a witness on that point, I should 
try to insinuate the question whether journalism can be 
properly called literature in any condition—whether litera- 
ture is not one thing, journalism another. Literature is a 
great word, of no rightful application to a vast deal of 
printed matter, even to a vast deal that is excellent; just 
as architecture is a great word, properly withheld from the 
construction of most forts however strong, most dams 
however stable, and most houses however blameless to the 
eye and comfortable to dwell in. It is true that the worst 
journalist uses none but literary tools, poor as they may 
be; but, with the fullest equipment of that sort, it is 
possible to be a journalist of the first rate and yet never 
contribute fifty lines to literature. To say that, of course, 
is to repeat what is often said in dispraise of journalism ; 
but it is only on the assumption that journalism is a spurious 
sort of literature that the dispraise has any point. If it is 
something different, then a journalist is no more disparaged 
by contributing nothing to literature than a general by 
adding nothing to the fine arts. And it is different, | 
think. A true man of letters writes a couple of articles in 
the same broad sheet ; one of the two shall be journalism 
and not literature, the other literature and not journalism ; 
and the difference between them shall not be the differ- 
ence of inferior and superior production in the same line of 
effort, as seems to be the common assumption. By an 
equal use of the same box of faculties two different things 
have been produced, and not one in different qualities. 
The journalism may show as much insight and as fine a 
play of intellect as the literature, and be as well written. 

The matter is best understood when we consider how a 
journal is made up. Taking the daily or weekly news- 
paper, we see that its main constituents are these : news- 
reports, articles expressive of opinion on the events of the 
day or informingly illustrative of current history (politics, 
trade, the social order, scientific discovery and the like) 
and a smaller number of other papers, critical, philoso- 
phical, ethical, imaginative. Certain weekly journals—of 
which the Spectator may be chosen as the type, being the 
oldest of them extant—do not report news, but give the 
whole of their space to the two other and higher kinds of 
printable matter. Of these three sorts of writing, news, 
of course, is journalism pure and simple ; and most of it 
is undoubtedly written in a hurry. But not to write it in 
a hurry would be a reproach ; and more leisurely produc- 
tion wouldn’t make it literature, though it might come 
out more accurate and in better English. Nobody can 
suppose, however, that the news-writing of the daily press 
was included in the description at the head of this article. 
But neither does that description apply, I think, to the 
journalistic matter which we have named second. It does 
not apply, because newspaper-articles expressive of opinion 
on the events of the day, or informingly illustrative of 
current history, are not literature at all in the first place ; 
and in the next they are not usually open to the deroga- 
tory meanings implied in the phrase, literature ‘in a 
hurry.’ 

It is a natural assumption that everything that is done 
in the office of a daily newspaper is done in a hurry: so 
natural that there is no offence in it whatever. The great 
sheet comes out every morning filled with new things and 
fresh as the morning’s bread, and the notion is that every- 
thing in it and about it, news-reporting, thinking, writing, 
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printing, publishing, is the work of aday anda night. And 

so a vast deal of it is; though the greater part of that 

should be said to be done with speed, and not ‘in a hurry.’ 

All that we are concerned with here, however, is the 
thinking and writing ; and the fact is that, thopgh quick- 
ness of thought and quickness of expression may be alleged 
against some parts of the political and other writing in your 
morning’s paper, much of it was set down at leisure and 
little ‘in a hurry.’ Even of this kind of composition a 
great deal is done with time to spare—days, perhaps, 
before it was sent to press; and when we come to articles 
which are written in a couple of hours more or less, and 
with a time-limit sternly fixed ahead, we have yet to ask 
what is meant by hurry ? 

A Minister or a politician of Ministerial rank listens in 
Parliament to an hour-long speech embodying the details 
of some new project of law, rises the moment the speech 
is ended, and delivers himself of a full and particular 
criticism of what he has just heard. No one thinks of 
calling his instant answer ‘ politics in a hurry,’ and only 
on very rare occasions would there be the least justification 
for doing so. A Foreign Minister receives an ambassador 
one afternoon; the ambassador leaves with him an im- 
portant despatch; and if the same day before dinner 
H.M.’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs writes his answer to 
the despatch, who talks on that account of ‘ statesmanship 
ina hurry?’ <A judge listens to the arguments pro and 
con in a disputable case, and ten minutes afterwards 
delivers judgment on it ; yet we never hear of ‘ justice in a 
hurry.” And why? The answer is new to nobody. In 
all these cases the assumption and the fact is that judge 
and statesmen are qualified by experience, knowledge, 
grasp of principle, habitual application of it, and, at the 
back of all, the possession of a keenly perceptive and dis- 
criminating mind, to come to conclusions offhand. The 
Secretary's answer to the despatch, the politician’s opinion 
of the new Bill, the judge’s decision in the law case, were 
pre-determined by knowledge of the same or similar 
matters, familiarity with the principles that apply to them, 
and (in the case of the statesmen) by meditation on the 
wise and right method of dealing with them. Well, that 
is the way with the adept in journalism. His mind is 
constantly exercised in a certain range of public affairs ; an 
employment in which he has equal opportunities of train- 
ing, the same means of knowledge, and, conceivably, the 
same apprehension of fundamental principle that any front- 
bench politician enjoys. Good government is no affair of 
Tadpole tattle or occult technicalities. In foreign politics 
only are there any secrets of worth, and the adept jour- 
nalist is not altogether shut out from these. When, there- 
fore, he is called upon at short notice to form an opinion 
on some new political development or some fresh political 
event, he is as well prepared for it as the adept front- 
bench professional, and is in no greater need to hurry his 
judgment. Of course it may be an inferior judgment ; 
sometimes is, sometimes is not; but that is nothing to the 
point at present. We are dealing with a common assump. 
tion, which is also a common accusation, that a journalist’s 
opinions are necessarily hurried, unavoidably hasty ; com- 
pared, for example with those which more responsible 
politicians habitually express. It is a mistake; chiefly 
founded, I fancy, on the wonderful speed of the printing 
machine. 

And if (not the literature, but—) the journalism of the 
daily press cannot fairly be described as in a hurry, how 
much less can the weekly press be so described? As a 
matter of fact and speaking generally, the journalism of 
the weekly press is written with as much deliberation, and 

‘with as full an expenditure of time, as if it were to be 
printed in a monthly review. The writer has as much 
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time for his work as he would give to the same amount 
and kind of matter were it destined to appear two months 
afterwards in the Edinburgh or the Quarterly. A day for a 
day’s work; and when it is done, how is it the more 
‘hurried’ by being published six hours afterwards, instead 
of six weeks as it might be? Again the printing-machine 
fallacy comes in, apparently. 

So much for the journalism that is journalis—am matter 
appertaining to the day, which is yet so much less hurried 
than is erroneously though naturally imagined. To articles 
of this order most newspapers and weekly reviews add a 
certain amount of matter which is not journalism and can 
only be described as literature. It is bad; it is good; it 
is worth little or worth nothing; but in any case the 
fact that it appears in a daily or a weekly journal is no 
safe presumption that it is ‘literature in a hurry.’ If it is 
bad, it is not so because, being printed where it is, there 
was no time to make it good. Only on very rare occasions 
does the publication of this sort of article ‘press,’ as they 
say in editors’ offices ; and the essayist who would emulate 
Bacon, Hazlitt, Steele, Stevenson, or the best French 
causerie may give days to his small piece of work if it 
pleases him to do so: though it is known that the most 
charming pieces in that kind have been written at a single 
‘heat ’—which is as much as to say, ‘in a hurry.’ 

This, of course, is not al] that might be said, but so much 
may serve, perhaps, to correct some mistaken though 
blameless impressions. No doubt, when all is said it will 
remain true that a great proportion of journalistic writing 
is poor stuff, but the reproach equally applies to books 
that heap the publisher’s counter : rubbish, but not because 
it-is ‘literature in a hurry,’ There is another reason. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 


THE NORTH SEA CANAL 


YYX\HE big demonstration at Kiel towards the end of 
June promises to be a fitting mark of the completion 

of a ship canal which, in many respects, ranks second only 
to that of Suez. The Nord-Ostsee Kanal ought to do as 
much in its way for the Baltic—that is, allowing for the 
difference in the conditions and possibilities of the coun- 
tries concerned—as the Suez Canal has done for trade 
with the East. In point of magnitude and general 
character, it stands half way between the Manchester and 
Suez Canals, and though the unhappy experience of 
Manchester makes it unsafe to say that shipowners will 
at once awaken to the advantages offered them, and 
will patronise the new waterway to the utter exclusion of 
the route by way of the Skaw, the Cattegat, and the 
Sound, it has yet to be admitted that the canal which 
German enterprise—with Swiss and Italian labour—-has at 
last conducted to a successful termination, will at least 
start with a good case. It will enable the voyage to and 
from German, Dutch, French, and the majority of English 
ports to be very materially shortened, and it will moreover 
obviate the dangers, by no means fanciful, at present run 
by both steam and sailing vessels in navigating the 
territorial waters of Denmark,which are responsible for an 
average of something like two hundred wrecks per annum. 
The great consideration which is likely to weigh with 
shipowners in deciding between the new and the old 
route to the Baltic is the tollage chargeable for using the 
canal, Will it pay them at seven pence halfpenny per ton ? 
This trifling detail is apt to be left out of our calculations 
too much in the discussion of the paying prospect of new 
works of this kind. The splendour of the achievement 
itself overshadows all other considerations for a time, and 
the world is prone to take the traffic for granted, or on 
the word of those responsible for the whole thing, who, 
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being invariably of a sanguine temperament, and having 
one fixed idea in their heads, never fail to convince them- 
selves that all will be well—that old interests will have 
to give way and descend into the limbo of forgotten 
institutions in order to allow free play to the new. The 
example of Manchester may be adduced again to show 
that this does not always happen. The Baltic Canal, as 
we have said, starts with good credentials and has some- 
thing substantial to offer. But seven pence halfpenny per 
ton is a heavy tax on profits in these days of over competition 
and small margins, and while it may pay regular trading 
steamers by reason of the saving in time and coal, and 
the resulting ability to make more trips in the course of 
a year, it seems to us pretty certain that sailing-vessels, 
which carry a large proportion of the inward and outward 
Baltic traftic, will still prefer the old route (save perhaps 
in winter, though even in winter Kiel is frozen up for 
nearly the same length of time as the Sound), because a 
few days more or less are of little consequence to them, 
and because therefore the disbursements for canal tolls 
and towage would be without any real equivalent in their 
ease. There are still the dangers of navigation through 
the Cattegat, but ships and cargoes are insured, and 
owners are no doubt still prepared to accept the risks 
which they have all along accepted. German under- 
writers may grant more favourable terms to ships using 
the canal, but the concession in this direction must any 
way be too small to count for much. A glance at any 
map of the trade routes into the Baltic will convince 
every one that the new canal will effect big reductions 
in the extent of waters to be traversed between Baltic 
ports and Hamburg, Bremen, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Newcastle, Hull, London, Dunkirk, and Havre. In one 
instance—that of Hamburg, which ought to find its trade 
grow enormously through the agency of the canal—the 
saving in time for steamers is stated to be nearly forty-five 
hours. But allowing for this, we are bound to say that 
we cannot see how steamships are to save, as the German 
authorities tell us they will save, 1s. 1d. per ton, and 
sailing-vessels 1s. per ton, by giving the preference to the 
canal, and we shall be surprised if more than one-half the 
18,000 ships (7,500,000 tons register) expected will ever 
traverse the waterway. 

The idea of a canal across Schleswig-Holstein is at 
least five centuries old. Ruler after ruler, municipality 
after municipality has taken it in hand. Even our own 
Oliver Cromwell projected a waterway across the peninsula. 
The most ambitious scheme carried out, prior to the 
present one, was the Eider Canal built by King Christian 
of Denmark a little more than a hundred years ago. The 
Nord-Ostsee Kanal, from Briinsbuttel to Kiel, first 
attracted the serious attention of the German Government 
in 1878, and it is interesting to know that Germany—the 
military party especially—thought very poorly of the 
notion at first. Opinion has undergone a considerable 
change during the last fifteen years; and, fair as its com- 
mercial chances are, it is very doubtful if the Canal would 
ever have been undertaken at all by the Government had 
there been no other but the trade side to the question. It 
is pretty generally allowed now that, for its military impor- 
tance, it will be cheap to Germany if it never pays its way 
commercially. We may hope that its strategic value may 
not be tested for very many years to come. All the same, 
the strategic possibilities are there, and from this side the 
canal is to Germany an acquisition of almost inestimable 
consequence. It is a canal of defence quite as much as, if 
not more than, a canal of commerce. It enlarges the German 
seaboard by making the Baltic shores of the Fatherland 
easily accessible. It renders Germany independent of the 
Sound and the Great Belt, and will prevent its Baltic fleet 
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from being hemmed in by hostile vessels of war which in 
times of hostilities would probably be on guard at all 
passages to pulverise it if it should attempt to get out. It 
will enable both sections of the German navy, if necessary, 
to unite within ten or twelve hours in either the Baltic 
or the North Sea, which will greatly simplify the defence 
of its coasts and ensure greater protection as well to its 
merchantmen with their food supplies. These are in brief 
the advantages which will make the canal invaluable to 
Germany quite irrespective of the commerce which may 
be attracted to it. It would be easy to enlarge at 
length on this point, but the position must be apparent to 
the most obtuse peace-at-any-price intellect. 

The country through which the canal runs is practically 
level, which has of course greatly simplified the task of 
construction and made it possible from the first to estimate 
closely the approximate cost. One feature about this is 
unique in the history of ship canals—the original figure 
has barely been exceeded. The Suez Canal, with the 
additions, cost twice as much as was at first estimated; 
the Manchester Canal bill came to not far short of three 
times the amount of the first contract ; and (to say nothing 
of Panama), if we know anything of the country, the 
Nicaragua Canal—the next great undertaking of this 
kind—will work out in much the same way. No special 
praise is due to the German builders because they have 
kept close to their estimate of 156,000,000 marks and have 
finished their work to time, for the very conditions which 
aided them in the one direction aided them also in the 
other. Not that they have had no difficulties to surmount, 
for there have been road and railway deviations to con- 
struct ; the Meckelmoor had to be filled up with sand; 
and at Grunenthal, which is in the watershed, turning the 
course of streams in opposite directions towards the Eider 
and the Elbe, a very deep cutting was found necessary. 
Still, these are not extraordinary obstacles, and the rest 
was largely a matter of plain cutting, and steam and 
manual labour. The course being level, no intervening 
locks between those at the extremities were required. 
The canal may, in fact, be almost termed a tide-water 
canal, for the locks at Kiel will be open throughout the 
year save on twenty-five days or thereabouts, and those at 
Briinsbuttel will be open for three or four hours during 
every flood tide. Fora distance of forty miles from Holtenau 
and Kiel, the bed of the channel is perfectly horizontal, 
and for the rest of the distance to Briinsbuttel on the 
Elbe the drop does not exceed 3 in 100,000, The length 
of the canal is 63} miles ; the average depth is 29} ft. ; the 
surface width 213 ft. and the bottom width 72 ft. The 
work was begun virtually in June 1887—for the Hamburg 
shipowner who in 1878 received permission from the 
Prussian Government to commence operations did not get 
beyond the preparatory work—and ever since that time 
from 5000 to 9000 men have been engaged in the 
construction, their share of the labour being greatly 
lessened by the employment of 66 ‘steam navvies’ and 
dredgers, 90 locomotives, 2473 cars and trucks, 135 lighters, 
and 55 engines. At Briinsbuttel there have been provided 
an outer harbour 1312 ft. long by 328 ft. wide, locks 492 ft. 
long, 82 ft. wide and nearly 33 ft. deep, and an inner 
harbour 1640 ft. long and 656 ft. wide. Two suspen- 
sion bridges, 138 ft. in height, run across the canal at 
separate points on the route ; and so vessels will not have 
to take down their yards and telescope their masts in 
order to pass under. And, there being a constant flow of 
water, there can be little dredging needed, and the depth 
of 29} ft. can be easily maintained and will be sufficient to 
accommodate ships of very heavy draft. These figures 
show that, for all the plain sailing, the engineers have 
had a good deal of work to get through. 
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THE CHARMS OF LONDON 
BY YVETTE GUILBERT 


‘AY first impressions of London?’ she said quizzingly, 

* as she leaned back in a rocking-chair, placed her 
hands behind her head and half closed her eyes, while I 
admired the harmony of her red locks with the dark green 
of her dress of crepon dittoes, ‘I have forgotten them. 
This is my third visit. Daudet was impressed by the 
silence of London. I think it is quite the noisiest and 
most bustling place I ever saw. That is one of its chief 
charms to my thinking. He thought Paris noisier. Well, 
let me see, what part of Paris does he live in? I know of 
none which even remotely approaches the unceasing roar 
of your great thoroughfares. But the reason why I adore 
London is that it amuses me so much. I am intensely 
amused all the time Iam here. You want a few instances, 
Well, I have just come back from a drive in Hyde Park. 
My coachman caught his wheel in that of another carriage 
and we remained locked there for about twenty minutes, 
If that had happened in Paris the coachmen would have 
almost devoured each other; there would have been yells and 
imprecations of the most voluble kind, far from unamusing 
in their way, but not a tithe as amusing as the unnatural 
calm betrayed by these bonhommes here. They showed 
each other the most perfect courtesy, there was not a 
semblance of reproach ; it was unnecessary even to attract 
the attention of the police. What breeding, what chic, 
what phlegme ! Then we came to a surprising block. It 
seemed as if all the carriages in London were huddled 
together in one little corner of the park. Nous tions vingt 
minutes a stopper. “Mon Dieu!” I exclaimed, “ quiet 
cequilya?” And then I was told—/gurez vous—that a 
member of the Royal Family was passing. Three hundred 
thousand persons were patiently waiting for twenty minutes 
to let a member of the Royal Family pass by! Does 
not that prove the affection cherished in this country for the 
Royal House? Yes, if not affection, perhaps fear or 
servility. I cannot pretend to know. I only remark what 
I see, and what I see amuses me intensely. But the most 
amusing sight of all is that of the débutantes who go to the 
drawing-room. So soon as they have dressed—or rather 
undressed—themselves, they go off to the photographer ; 
then they spend the greater part of the day in driving 
about and displaying their podtrines and bare backs to the 
populace ; and then they wind up the day, still in their 
surprising costumes, in the reading-rooms of hotels. You 
may look incredulous, but I have seen it myself. Parole 
d’honneur! There were two in the reading-room of this 
hotel yesterday afternoon. I could not have believed it if 
I had not seen it. I assure you, London amuses me a 
great deal more than I can possibly explain. The life here 
is so full of surprises and contrasts. 

‘My opinion of English music-halls and their produc- 
tions is very much the same as my opinion of their counter- 
part in France. There is the same banality, vulgarity and 
stupidity in both. In each country the ordinary music- 
hall song has neither importance nor merit ; but in each 
country one encounters an occasional gleam of talent. 
For instance, I admire Chevalier enormously. There is 
some interest about him and his execution. His songs 
signify something. One observes that he has made use of 
his brain to some purpose, But to be frank, I think your 
music-halls reach a lower level of imbecility than ours. 
Nous y voyons des choses qui nous font tordre. But of course 
it is largely a matter of the point of view. (a ressent a la 
nationalité, 1 should define the difference between you 
and us in this matter by saying that you place the lust of 
the eyes in the first place, while we aim rather at cerebral 
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satisfaction. Loie Fuller's immense success in Paris is 
nothing to the point. No doubt she succeeded by minis- 
tering to the pleasure of the eyes, but she afforded a very 
distinct cerebral satisfaction at the same time. She 
delighted us with arrangements of colour, which were 
evidence of high artistic genius. Her draperies and 
coloured lights were used with as much effect as a great 
painter's palette. From the point de vue colorique alone she 
fairly earned all the popularity and celebrity she has 
obtained. Contrast her performance with the average 
English attempt to satisfy the pleasure of the eyes. I 
went toa piece called The Shop Girl the other day, and 
it seemed to me that all the performers spent the whole 
time of their performance in wriggling their bodies and 
balancing their arms above their heads in a manner which 
I can only qualify as undiluted idiocy. Tet me ask what 
on earth it is imagined that these contortions signify ? 
They are not graceful, they have nothing to do with the 
song, and they must annoy any intelligent person extremely. 
It would seem that the eyes of an English audience must 
at all costs be kept employed all the time. The humblest 
male performer cannot attempt to sing the simplest song 
without inflicting upon his audience an elephantine dance, 
which to us would be unusually horrible even in a night- 
mare, When I first saw one of these men waddling about 
the stage and beating it with his thick heels, I thought I 
should have died with amusement. 

‘ But your theatres are on a very different plane. I have 
seen a great many things which I liked very much there. 
Irving! What a stupendous genius that being (cet étre-ld) 
possesses. I saw him in A Story of Waterloo. It was one 
of the highest treats to me to see that marvellous man. 
The whole performance was trés étudié. 1 could not repress 
my admiration when I remarked the way in which he held 
his hands. He had remembered that the joints of old 
people’s hands are stiff, and so he kept his hands rigid and 
inflexible all through the piece. It was a marvel. Such 
details, you must know, are the secrets of great success on 
the stage. It is only those who pay the closest attention 
to details, which an outsider might consider trivial, who 
can ever hope to create the high intellectual and artistic 
illusion, which betokens the true artist. Another very 
clever person is Marie Tempest. I really think she should 
go very far indeed. Then even in that wretched play, 
The Shop Girl, where one’s intelligence is insulted by the 
inanities of ‘ Her golden hair was hanging down her back,’ 
there was a very promising actress. I cannot pretend to 
remember your English names. They are much too difficult 
for me. Ada, Ada, what was she called? She was a big 
girl with a great deal of verve and brightness, and I thought 
her very pretty, as well as drés spirituelle. Roberts also has 
talent. I have heard May Yohé. What a strange voice! 
One of the features I admire most in your theatres is the 
ouvreuses. What a difference from the insolent and extor- 
tionate old guard which performs this duty in Paris. The 
English ouvreuses are like very dainty little femmes de 
chambre. Elles sont tout a fait gentilles a regarder. 1 have 
seen some very pretty ones indeed. Now you know we in 
France have quite different ideas from yours on female 
beauty. You don’t consider any woman beautiful unless 
she has a Greek nose and full red lips. Your beauties are 
wooden. They are made of very pretty wood—rosewood 
if you like—but they always remain wooden. No, no, it 
is not that we fail to appreciate English beauty in France. 
We do complain that you send over your worst specimens, 
with the flattest chests and the longest teeth for our 
delectation, but we know very well that the English type 
of beauty is an admirable one. Only you lay stress on 
regularity of features, and we think more of a vivacious 
expression and the intelligence of the face. Now these 
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little ouvreuses I was talking of have a freshness and 
brightness which would quite appeal to us. 

‘One drawback of appearing in strange lands is that one 
is very little understood. I have to choose my répertoire 
with great care in this country. It would be no use my 
using choice words and phrases any more than Parisian 
slang. The audience at the Empire would not understand 
a word of either. It is very difficult indeed to sing in 
London, and for that reason. I am left an absolute dis- 
cretion in the choice of my songs, and I select them here 
only with a view to greater intelligibility. I do not tone 
them down or select them in order to avoid shocking the 
susceptibilities of your prudes. Those susceptibilities do 
not concern me in the least, and besides there is nothing 
in the least shocking about my songs. That is all a delu- 
sion. I think the audiences here understand less well 
than those in Roumania, say, or Italy. You know they 
hissed me at Naples. I did not mind in the least. It is 
not as if I were a débutante. My reputation has long ago 
been assured, and I only pity those who cannot understand 
my art. Besides, the demonstration at Naples was only a 
foolish piece of chauvinism, directed against my nationality ; 
and the second night I was given a magnificent reception, 
which made up for everything. In any case, I was s3 com- 
pletely charmed with Italy that I would return thither 
even if they always hissed me. You know they have been 
hissing me here. It appears that there is an organised 
claque in this country, which expects to be paid. But I 
never have paid a claque, and I don’t intend to begin. I 
don’t require it. I can rely on my own merits to carry me 
through without paying a claque. Besides, hissing does 
me a service; it warms up the enthusiasm of the rest of 
the audience (¢a chauffe le public). The way I pay them 
out for their rudeness in hissing is by singing them a good 
idiocy like “ Linger longer, Loo,’ in the place of one of 
my masterpieces. 

‘Which of my masterpieces do I prefer? I love them 
all. It is impossible to compare them one with another. 
Each has its special point. Toutes signifient quelquechose. 
If any of them had not a special point, 1 should not take 
it up in the first instance. If I take up a song, it is 
that I see some special mark of genius about it. I do not 
lightly take up a new song, for I have to devote as much 
time and trouble to a new song as an actress does to a 
whole new act. But you must know that it is not my 
songs which command success, but the manner in which I 
produce them. Each creation requires an enormous 
amount of preliminary thinking out. All sorts of men and 
women appropriate my songs and people go to hear them, 
fondly imagining that they are going to hear my songs. 
Nothing of the kind. These performers may appropriate 
the songs, but they are quite incapable of appropriating 
my rendering, which is the soul of the performance. Yes, 
I have seen Miss Cissie Loftus, who imitates me. She is 
charming and possesses a great deal of talent. It has been 
a pleasure to me to give her some advice about her imita- 
tion. She is far less banale than the average English 
performer. She has a great gift of observation. Jci on 
nobserve pas. As to advice, | never took any at any time 
in my career. No real artist ever takes lessons. By taking 
lessons, you absorb the nature and defects of another, 
when you should be quite content with having only your 
own. What I am proud about is that I have succeeded in 
spite of all kinds of drawbacks. I am very ugly and I have 
no voice. All the more triumph for me that my songs 
have taken the world by storm. You know, some of your 
countrywomen are not very polite. I went to an At-home 
the other day and a number of ladies crowded round me 
and made all sorts of comments in a loud voice. One said, 
“« Well, I don’t think much of her!” and another remarked, 
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“Isn't she frightfully ugly?” I was intensely amused, 
but I said nothing till they had done. Then I said, 
“Bring me an ice, please, waiter,” to show them I had 
understood. One reason why I like to be thought ugly is 
that it assures me my success will last all the longer, seeing 
that it does not depend on any fleeting beauty. Perhaps 
one of the greatest charms which appeal to me in this 
country is the babies. I went down to Virginia Water the 
other day and saw at least fifty of the sweetest and dearest 
little babies in the world. C’étaient des merveilles. 1 adore 
babies and I know no greater pleasure than to see them. 
I like England, but of course I prefer the East. The 
people out there are more harmonious to the mind and eye. 
There is a poetry about their silhouettes. Even the ugly 
people out there are beautiful. What elegance they have ! 
Ce sont des étres-chats. 1 am rather dreading my visit to 
America next winter, though I am only to be there a 
month and am to have at least £4000 for it. I am told 
there is comfort to be found in New York, which is the 
only town I shall go to. I am also told that all the 
American men are coarse and common, while all the 
American women are charming. That remains to be seen. 
It was lucky you caught me to-day, as I leave 
London to-morrow.’ Hersert Vivian, 


STUDIES IN DECADENCE—II 
THE GUSH OF GASTROLOGUS—IN PRAISE OF GUZZLERY 


S not poetic gourmandise the sublimest duty of modern 
man ? What nobler, prouder end to strive for than the 
delicious gorge, self-centred yet romantic? © blessed 
possibility! O glorious repetition! What is precarious 
Love, dependent on a wayward fair one’s caprice, com- 
pared with the ever new, ever constant delight of a daily, 
dainty menu ? What v rtue is there in sober Philanthropy, 
what profit in emptiest Fame, that may be likened to the 
holy serenity of the well-dined gourmet ? Where else can 
be found the truest, the highest self-realisation than in the 
breast of the full-fed epicure? Surely the grandest figure 
in all antiquity was that of the wise Lucullus, who ‘supped 
with Lucullus’ in solitary, sumptuous state; whose one 
night’s bill-of-fare would have maintained the starveling 
denizens of a whole urban insula for a twelvemonth! In 
very sooth, he, and his peer Apicius, and Vitellius, august 
emperor of banqueters, were the noblest Romans of them 
all. And were not the gentle Nero and the tender Elaga- 
balus artistic patterns to all succeeding ages, with their 
feasts of nightingales’ tongues and fish-pond mullet fed on 
the flesh of slaves? They knew the imperial joy of life, 
the golden happiness of the glutton, the be-all and end-all 
of earthly existence. Alas indeed, for the decline and fall 
of divinely-feasting Rome ! 

Shall not the devout gastrologue shudder also to think 
on the dark ages of culinary barbarism which followed, 
before the blessed word ‘theogastrophilofanatic’ was 
invented to mark the new birth of a band of devotees who 
‘run into extravagant fervour in their belly-worship ?’ 
Not until the sixteenth century did a race of gourmand- 
heroes arise to redeem the sacred soil of Italy. Leaders 
of glorious renascence were the master-cooks of Bologna 
and Florence, persons in truth of importance in their day. 
Let the devout worshipper finger with all reverence their 
treatises on ‘ magirology,’ or the art of cooking. In them 
shall he find his Breviary and Book of Hours. He shall 
read how Michele Savonarola combined, not without an eye 
to the main chance, the dignities of ducal chef and doctor 
of physic ; how Messer Stephani, of Bologna, was revered 
for his mode of dish-garnishing; and how Messonio 
taught the nobility and beauty of salads alla Milanese. 
And Vincenzio Corradi and Giovanni Scoppi and many 
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another arch-priest of the cucina—they are dead and gone, 
but their memory is held ever fragrant by the faithful. 
Are not their deeds and triumphs embalmed for evermore 
in the chronicles of the Cuoco Galante and the Cuciniere 
Moderno ? 

Let us leave these romantic themes of a yester-age, and 
pass on to the kitchen-world of to-day. The exquisite 
decadent may take heart of grace that Amphitryons still 
survive to grant him the coy raptures and luscious triflings 
of the dinner-table. Nay, there lack not sound instruction 
and hopeful counsel for the timid, aspiring neophyte. To 
what wise-counselled mentor, to what discreetest arbiter 
elegantiarum should he go, if not to Mr. John Binkson 
Snook? Has not this Gamaliel of sauce and savoury just 
issued urbi et orlt his encyclical, encyclopedic ‘ Vademecum 
for the Earnest Epicure,’ his stimulating, thrilling ‘ Menu- 
poems for Millionaires, with Hints to Chefs on Spelling and 
Deportment,’ and his genial ‘ Pauper’s Guide to the Café 
Royal, or How to Dine on £10,000 a Year?’ Here is a 
magnificent trilogy of cook-lore, a very bible of taste and 
discernment, a philosopher and friend for the needy, dis- 
consolate hon vivant. Delay not, then, to send to his 
publishers, Messrs. Kettle and Pott, for these priceless 
enchiridia. Read and re-read them with prayer and fast- 
ing, that the joy of performance may be the greater. 
Mark and inwardly digest his master-recipes, his magic 
composition of entrée and entremet, his dazzling edible tours 
de force. Lovingly, zealously taste their written present | 
ments with your mind’s own palate, that you may not fail 
nor falter, when confronted with the full splendour of their 
reality. Happy, thrice happy viveur, who may know what 
it is to achieve this bliss of accomplishment ! 


Would you learn more particular details of these chef 


d'ceuvres ? Would you travel tentatively, yet trustingly, 
around the forecourts of the sanctuary? Attend, then, 
with reverent ear, with the eye of faith. Listen, and you 
shall partake of no Barmecide feast. Ask of the Oracle 
what you will-—what hallowed, awful secret, and you shall 
straightway know all that mortal may. Fear not nor 
tremble, but approach boldly to Mr. John Binkson Snook 
for advice in your extremity. Are you harassed with 
slender knowledge as to the production of wufs a la coque 
or beuf a la mode or salade de laitues or cure-dents au naturel 
or assielles au jus? Know that whatever it may be— 
whether this or that or even the other—full light will be 
thrown thereon by Mr. Snook. 

Moreover, it may chance that you would roam in the 
spirit to other lands, and seek strange comfort, comestible 
and potable, for your soul. Turn, then, to his chapters on 
outlandish cuisine, and feast your imagination on_ its 
contents. Take your stand, in fancy, say at a Muscovite 
sakuska, and whet expectation and appetite with ‘chorni 
khlyéb, with tkré of the Volga, with anchous or syomga, 
washed down with provocative glasses of vodka or other 
stolovoye vind, before settling to your shchi, your lososina, 
your zharkoye and piroshki, and all the mysterious wonder- 
ments of the Russian menu. Or would you find yourself 
an astral guest at the smirgasbord in Bern’s Salong at 
Stockholm? Mr. Snook shall tell you how to behave in 
the presence of roklax and skinka and korfs and kniickebrod 
and krafler, and how not to disgrace yourself with inade- 
quate justice to the fascination of ‘caloric punch.’ Nay, 
more, he would strive to perfect you in Vikingship, teach- 
ing to drink glasses with the gallant toast ‘to every 
pretty maiden’s health,’ if the true gastrophile may recog- 
nise any other mistress than his own adorable digestive 
apparatus, 

Or mayhap you will journey to Cathay in quest of novel 
adventure. Right royally, even celestially, will our Soyer 
entertain you on a Canton sampan, in the seductive society 
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of the slit-eyed flower-beauties. What need to retail the 
whole ecstatic length of a five-hours’ programme? Suffice 
it that with puppy-dog en papillotes you shall dally, with 
shark’s-fin faisandé, with eggs of the long-ago, and cater- 
pillars aux choux and black-beetle patés, and many another 
delicacy that shall titillate your jaded Occidental palate. 
And now for a while repose after these visions of poten- 
tial happiness, and in strictest self-communion prepare for 
another orgiastic display of cook-rot. Live but through one 
short week, and you shall hear again from Autol—I mean, 
Gastrologus on the delirious theme which lies nearest his 
heart. In the meantime thank high Heaven for the 
chance which permits a Philistine public to learn the 
things that tend to make a nation of elegant triflers; of 
decadent and mattoid dilettanti. ARTHUR SYKES. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


— among the prophets was an amazing sight, but 
b not more amazing than Mr. H. S. Salt disguised as a 
critic. Long ago we had given up hopes of hearing sense 
from him on the subject of Thoreau. His biography was 
a masterpiece of futility; his edition of the papers on 
Civil Government preached anarchism adulterated by a 
soft-saponaceous sentiment. But the little volume of 
Selections from Thoreau which he has just edited for Messrs. 
Macmillan is prefaced by a sane and weighty essay. Even 
Mr. Salt when he sifts the wheat from the chaff can find 
unity in this ‘bundle of vain strivings, tied by a chance 
knot together,’ and does not insist upon what one feels to 
be the absurd or over-acted elements of his hero’s character. 
The selection could not have been better made. Nobody 
can read this volume without understanding Thoreau’s 
immense and intense sincerity—a sincerity which was 
united to a wayward, fanciful and excessive habit of speech. 
We thank Mr. Salt heartily: as heartily as we have dis- 
agreed with him aforetime. He of course may regret that 
our thanks are due to his having refrained from connecting 
Thoreau with the Higher or Transcendental Anarchism. 
We can but urge that there is vitality in Thoreau apart 
from the anarchism which some writers see in him. Indeed 
this little book of Mr. Salt’s has been to us like an excursion 
to Walden Pond. We cannot praise the new edition of 
Walden issued by Messrs. Walter Scott one half as highly. 
The binding is pretty enough, but the paper is ribbed and 
detestable, and the book seems to be intended for immedi- 
ate consumption, not for use. The introduction is affected 
in style, nor are we assured that its writer has any view of 
Thoreau’s character and aim—always assuming that Thoreau 
had an aim. One is never certain that he cared to make 
converts. 

In reading his works it is difficult to disengage the 
prophet from the prig. Probably he could not have done it 
for himself. One must never forget that the acutest of his 
remarkably acute senses was the sense of his own identity. 
For him the world was Henry David Thoreau and 
Henry David Thoreau was the world. He condescended 
to preach or to rail: but his voice was always the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, not so much because he spoke 
a strange tongue, as because he missed no chance of 
picturesqueness. He was a rebel—not against society but 

-against superimposed conventions which once had some 
purpose, though they lost their purpose in later times. But he 
gaily attacked society and civilisation, confusing the issues. 
Witness the following sentence: ‘Undoubtedly, all men 
are not equally fit subjects for civilisation; and because 
the majority, like dogs and sheep, are tame by inherited 
disposition, this is no reason why the others should have 
their natures broken that they may be reduced to the 
same level.’ That is not, and is not meant to be, an argu. 
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ment against civilisation : it is a capital argument against the 
democratic fallacy ; which leaves civilisation where it stood, 
for civilisation never yet broke any man’s nature. Thoreau 
was a highly civilised man himself, despite a faulty educa- 
tion, and he never scrupled to use what Society offered. 
Indeed one fault of his philosophy is that it demands all, 
or rather a selection of the best, for himself, while he 
offers nothing in return but advice, sometimes reckless, 
sometimes random in effect, and always delightfully im- 
pertinent in manner. Thoreau lived on and by himself, he 
wrote, as he might have said, epistles from himself to 
himself. He was immersed like a Buddhist fakir in the 
contemplation of his own navel, which he took to symbolise 
or to be the wheel of the universe. 

‘This is not meat for little people or for fools,’ says 
Mr. Meredith, and the words apply to this little selec- 
tion from Thoreau. You can imagine the philosopher 
scorning his lack of logic, and the stockbroker sneering at 
his zeal for the cultivation of beans and the spirit. He was 
no shirker, as Mr. Stevenson too hastily supposed: ‘The 
student who secures his coveted leisure and retirement by 
systematically shirking any labour necessary to man obtains 
but an ignoble and unprofitable leisure, defrauding himself 
of the experience which alone can make leisure fruitful.’ 
Nor was he a hermit by instinct. There can be no doubt 
that at the age of twenty-eight, he found his life to be 
something of a failure: ‘I went to the woods because I 
wished to live deliberately, to front only the essential facts 
of life, and see if I could not learn what it had to teach 

I left the woods for as good a reason as I went there. 
Perhaps it seemed to me that I had several more lives to 
live and could not spare any more time for that one.’ 
Whatever else he learned at Walden, he learned the philo- 
sophy of rejection, that philosophy which made Thomas 
a Kempis say, ‘Choose thou to have rather less than 
more.’ He had no creed —on this he insists, and indeed his 
whole life was empirical—but experiment taught him how 
much one can do without. ‘It makes but little difference,’ 
he says, ‘whether you are committed to a farm or a gaol.’ 
Again : ‘The cost of a thing is the amount of what I will 
call life which is required to be exchanged for it immedi- 
ately or in the long run.’ Thoreau found that he could 
only live deliberately by what the orientals call ‘ contem- 
plation and the abandonment of works.’ By a just 
measurement of cause and effect he discovered that 
half, or more than half, the works he had abandoned 
were of no practical benefit to himself or to Society ; 
and he found that contemplation gave his spirit an 
opportunity of self-assertion. He did not wish that any 
one should imitate his way of life: ‘I would have each 
one be very careful to find out and pursue his own way, 
and not his father’s or his mother’s or his neighbour's 
instead.’ The great lesson of the Walden sojourn was 
‘that if one advances confidently in the direction of his 
dreams, and endeavours to live the life which he has 
imagined, he will meet with a success unexpected in 
common hours.’ To live deliberately, to front the essential 
facts of life and to advance confidently in the direction of 
one’s dreams. This is Thoreau’s system. But the dreams 
must be one’s own—‘ No way of thinking or doing, however 
ancient, can be trusted without proof’—and it is because 
man cannot dream in a crowded city, that ‘the thought- 
ful soul to solitude retires.’ Thoreau’s message indeed is 
more important now than it was at the date of its delivery, 
for we are too busy to live deliberately, and instead of our 
confronting the essential facts of life a million accidents 
confront us, and we never dream ; ‘ getting and spending 
we lay waste our powers.’ Thoreau, transcendental egoist 
as he was, hit upon the true remedy, which is to cut down 
Juxuries and hoe beans—or play golf. 
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THE EMPIRE OF INDIA EXHIBITION 


FINHE opening ceremony of this Exhibition, performed 

by the Duke of Cambridge, was of the simplest 
and scarcely worthy of what promises to be by far the most 
magnificent ‘ show ’ seen in London since the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibion of 1886. Indeed in a certain sense it is 
even more elaborate, since it is intended to represent India 
on a scale never before attempted in this country, even 
with the aid of an official subvention. But at present 
everything is in the ‘promise’ stage and exceedingly 
incomplete. Wonders will, however, doubtless be achieved 
in a few days by Mr. Kiralfy’s multitude of workmen and 
then we shall be better able to judge of the glories of an 
exhibition which will, we feel certain, attract not only 
London but all England. The Imperial Court for instance 
which is already completed is quite as vast and in much 
better taste than the principal Court of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1889. A navigable lake is surrounded by buildings 
of Hindu architecture apparently in purest Parian marble, 
beneath the charming arcades of which crowds will be 
able to enjoy music and al fresco entertainments. The 
Native Village, into the building of which Mr. Purdon 
Clarke has introduced a great many genuine specimens 
of native decoration, is still incomplete, but what is 
finished of it is charmingly picturesque, and what with its 
Mohammedan and Hindu population, its snake charmers, 
diminutive cattle and tiny elephants, already well worth 
seeing. Mr. Rowland Ward’s Jungle is as usual well 
arranged, and gives one a very fair, if rather un- 
pleasant notion of an Indian forest and its dangerous 
inhabitants. The Queen’s Court contains a most inter- 
esting loan collection of Indian arts and _ industries, 
arranged by Sir G. Birdwood. Then there are the gardens, 
with their fountains, flowers, and Welcome Club, and the 
famous colossal wheel, which by the way is not yet in 
working order. The Imperial Theatre (which ‘ can accom- 
modate 10,000 persons comfortably seated ’) will be open 
to the public early in June. Indeed, it will be some time 
yet before this vast Exhibition is in sufficient order to 
warrant us giving space to a more detailed account of 
its merits. That these will be great there can be little 
doubt, for even now we can safely state that what is 
finished is superb in every sense of the word, 


FOR JUANITA’S SAKE 


{ARTONER of the Foreign Office who is still biding 

/ his time is not tired of Spain yet—and it must be 
remembered that Cartoner knows the Peninsula. He 
began to know it twenty years ago, and his knowledge is 
worthy of the name inasmuch as it moves with the times. 
Some day there will be a war in Spain, and we shall fight 
either for or against the Don, which exercises Englishmen 
have already enjoyed more than once. Cartoner hopes 
that it may come in his time, when as he himself puts it, 
he will be ‘there or thereabouts.’ Had not a clever man 
his opportunity when the Russian war broke out, and he 
alone of educated Britons knew the Crimea? That clever 
man had a queer temper as we all know, and so lost his 
opportunity ; but, if he gets it, Cartoner will take his chance 
coolly and steadily enough. In the meantime he is, if one 
may again borrow his own terse expression ‘by no means 
nowhere,’ for in the F. O. those who know Spain are a 
small handful; and those who, like Cartoner, can cross the 
Pyrenees and submerge themselves unheeded in the quiet, 
sleepy life of Andalusia are to be numbered on two fingers 
and no more. When a question of Spain or of, say, Cuba 
arises—a bell is rung in the high places of the Foreign 
Office, and a messenger in livery is despatched for Cartoner 
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who as likely as not will be discovered reading F/ Imparcial 
in his room. It is always pleasant to be able to ring a bell 
and summon a man who knows the difference between 
Andalusia and Catalonia—and can without a moment’s 
hesitation say where Cuba is and to what Power it belongs, 
such matters not always being quite clear to the compre- 
prehension of a Cabinet Minister who has been brought up 
to the exclusive knowledge of the Law, or the manufacture 
of some article of daily domestic consumption. 

While possessing his knowledge in patience, Cartoner 
naturally takes a mean advantage of those in high places 
who have it not, nor yet the shadow of it. About once in 
six months he says that he thinks he ought to go to Spain, 
and raps out a few technicalities relating to the politics of 
the Peninsula. A couple of days later he sets off for the 
land of sun and sleep with what he calls his Spanish kit in 
a portmanteau. This he purchased in the ‘Sierpe’ for 
forty pesetas at a ready-made tailor’s, where it was labelled 
‘Fantasia.’ It is merely a tweed suit, but, wearing it, 
Cartoner is safe from the reproach that doggeth the step 
of the British tourist abroad. 

It was during one of these expeditions that Cartoner, in 
his unobtrusive way, found himself in Toledo, where, the 
guide-books tell us, the traveller will find no fit accom- 
modation. It was evening, and the company who patronised 
the Café of the New Gate were mostly assembled at small 
tables in the garden of that house of entertainment. The 
moon was rising over the lower lands across the Tagus, 
behind the gate which gives its name to this ‘café.’ It is 
very rightly called the New Gate. Did not Wemba build 
it in the sixth century, as he has cheerfully written upon 
its topmost stone ? 

Cartoner sat at one of the outside tables where the 
hydrangeas, as large as a black currant bush, are ranged in 
square green boxes against the city wall. He was 
thoughtfully sipping his coffee when a man crawled 
between his legs and hid himself like a sick dog between 
Curtoner’s chair and the hydrangea trees. The hiding- 
place was a good one provided that the fugitive had the 
collusion of whosoever sat in Cartoner’s chair. 

‘His Excellency would not betray a poor unfortunate,’ 
whispered an eager voice at Cartoner’s elbow, while, with 
a sang-froid which had been partly acquired South of the 
Pyrenees, the Briton sat and gazed across the Tagus. 

“« That depends upon what the unfortunate has been 
after.’ 

‘There was a silence while Truth wrestled with the Foe 
in the shadows of the bush in the green box. 

‘His Excellency is not of Toledo.’ 

‘Nor yet of Spain,’ replied Cartoner, knowing that it is 
good to speak the truth at times. 

‘They have chased me from Algodor. They on horse- 
back, I running through the forest. You will hear them 
rattling across the bridge soun., If I can only lie hidden 
here until they have ridden on into the town I can double 
and get away to Barcelona.’ 

Cartoner was leaning forward on the little iin table, his 
chin in the palm of his hand. 

‘You must not speak too loud,’ he said, ‘ especially when 
the music is still.’ 

For the Café of the New Gate had the additional attrac- 
tion of what the proprietor called a concert. The same 
consisting of a guitar and a bright-coloured violin, the latter 
iu the hands of a wandering scoundrel who must have had 
good in him somewhere—it peeped out in the lowe’ notes. 

‘Has his Excellency had coffee?’ inquired the man 
behind Cartoner’s chair. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Does any sugar remain? I have not eaten since 
morning.’ 
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Cartoner dropped the two square pieces of sugar over his 
shoulder and there was a sound of grinding. 

‘His Excellency will not give me up. I can slip a knife 
into his Excellency’s liver where I sit.’ 

‘I know that—what have you been doing ? 

‘I killed Emmanuelo Dembaza, that is all.’ 

‘ Indeed—but why kill Sefior Dembaza ?’ 

‘I did it for Juanita’s sake.’ 

A queer smile flitted across Cartoner’s face. He was a 
philosopher in his way and knew that such things 
must be. 

‘He was a scoundrel and had already ruined one poor 
girl, went on the voice from the tree. The cheap violin 


? 


was speaking about good and bad mixed together again— 
and to talk aloud was safe. ‘But she was no better than 
she should be—a tobacco-worker. And tobacco for work 
or pleasure ever ruins a! woman, Sefior. Look at Seville. 
But Juanita is different. She irons the fine linen. 
She is good—-as good as his Excellency’s mother—and 
beautiful. Maria! His Excellency should see her eyes. 
You know what eyes some Spanish women have. A history 
and something one does not understand.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Cartoner again. ‘I know.’ 

And he spoke truly enough for he had had his own 
story years before, under the trees of the Prado. One of 
those foolish romantic stories without words which had 
come to nothing. Those are the best stories, and they 
break the novelist’s heart, for there is no telling them. A 
little note dropped in the shadow of a parasol had been 
the end of Cartoner’s story—a letter which of course no 
girl ought to have written, but in Spanish it read differently 

and one wonders why Cartoner should maintain that 
there is no spoken tongue like Andalusian ! 

‘Juanita thought she liked him,’ went on the voice, 
bringing its hearer suddenly back to Toledo, ‘ she thought 
she liked him until she found him out. Then he turned 
upon her and said things that were not true. Such things, 
Sejior, ruin a girl whether they be true or not—especially 
if the women begin to talk —is it not so?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘She told me of it and we decided that there was 
nothing to do but kill Emmanuelo Dembaza. She kissed 
me, Excellency, and every time she did that I would kill 
a man if she asked me.’ 

‘ Indeed ?’ 

‘Yes, Excellency.’ 

‘ And if you are taken and sent to prison for, say twenty 
years ?’ suggested Cartoner., 

‘Then Juanita will drown herself. She has sworn it.’ 

‘And if I do not give you up? If you escape?’ 

‘She will follow me to Argentina, Excellency ; and, Madre 
de Dios, we shall get married.’ 

At this moment the waiter came up, cigarette in mouth 
after the manner of Spain, and suggested a second cup 
of coffee, to which Cartoner assented: with plenty of 
sugar. 

‘Have you money?’ asked Cartoner when they were 
alone again. 

‘No, Senor.’ 

‘In this world it is no use being a criminal unless you 
are rich, If you are poor you must be honest. That is 
the first rule of the game.’ 

‘Lamas poor as a street-dog,’ said the voice uncon- 
cernedly. 

‘And you would not take a loan as from one gentleman 
to another ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Spanish pride crouching in the bushes, 
‘IT could not do that.’ 

Cartoner reflected for a some moments. 

‘In the country from which I come,’ he said at length, 
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‘we have a very laudable reverence for relics and a very 
delicate taste in such matters. If one man shoots another 
we like to see the gun, and we pay sixty centimes to look 
upon it. There are people who make an honest living by 
such exhibitions. If they cannot get the gun they put 
another in its place, and it is all the same. Now, your 
knife—the one the Sejiorita sharpens with a kiss—in my 
country it will have its value. 
we say five hundred pesetas ? ’ 

And Cartoner’s voice was the voice of innocence. 

There was silence for some time, and at last the knife 
came up, handlewise, between the leaves of the hydrangea. 
Spanish pride is always ready to shut its eyes. 

‘But you must swear that what you tell me is true, 
and that Juanita will join you in Argentina. 
a gentleman.’ 

‘Honour of a gentleman,’ repeated the voice, and the 
hand of a blacksmith came through the leaves, seeking 
Cartoner’s grasp. 

‘They are turning the lights out,’ said Cartoner when 
the bargain was concluded. ‘But I will wait until it is 
safe to leave you here. Your friends the guardia civile do 
not arrive.’ 

‘ Pardon, Sefior, I think I hear them.’ 

And the fugitive’s ears did not err. For presently a tall 
man, white with dust in his great swinging cloak, stalked 
suspiciously among the tables, looking into each face. 
He saluted Cartoner, who was better dressed than the 
other frequenters of the café of the New Gate, and passed 
on. A horrid moment. 

‘The good God will most likely remember that you 
have done this deed to-night,’ said the voice, with a queer 
break in it. 

‘He may,’ answered Cartoner, who was lighting his 
cigarette before going. ‘On the other hand, I may get 
five years in a Spanish prison.’ 


Suppose I buy it ; suppose 


Honour of 


Henry Seton MerRIMAN, 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL AS FEDORA 


pr clever but rather unconvincing play, Fédora, 
has been played here again and again in English, 
French and Italian, and always with a remarkable actress 
in the leading part. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, therefore, 
had to challenge comparison with Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, 
Signora Duse and Mrs. Bernard Beere ; and it is not saying 
too much in her praise that she has passed through the 
ordeal very well indeed. In a comparatively short time 
this able lady has entered into the first rank of living 
actresses, and although we do not think that Fedora is a 
character exactly suited to her style and appearance, 
we are bound to admit that in several scenes she rises to 
remarkable excellence. Her principal fault is a certain 
effort to be natural, which produces quite the contrary 
effect, and causes her frequent outbursts of emotion to 
appear too violent, because they are not properly ‘led up 
to,’ to quote the theatrical term. Her Fedora is throughout 
either too tame or too tigerish. She does not sufficiently 
indicate in moments of repose the true nature of the 
extraordinary woman whom violent passions have converted 
into a sort of Nemesis. Fedora is no Englishwoman, even 
of the Ebbsmith type, with smouldering fires and secret 
reservoirs of névrose but well-contained passion, but an 
Oriental, with all the vices and all the noble qualities of 
the East ill concealed by Parisian toilettes. Her proper 
place should have been the gyneceum of a Byzantine 
Emperor or the harem of a Turkish Pasha. Let leose on 
modern civilisation she soon becomes a danger to herself 
and everybody else. Her passions are unbridled. She 
loves less like a woman than a lioness, or perhaps better, 
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a wild cat, and she would sacrifice Russia itself to her 
thirst for revenge on the man who has deprived her of 
her mate. Such women exist, but their calm moments 
are not so gentle as Mrs. Patrick Campbell would have us 
believe them to be. In short, she shows us a Fedora 
who is rather the victim of Fate than an abstracted Fate 
herself. Mrs. Campbell seeks to win sympathy for her 
heroine, whereas Mme. Sarah Bernhardt only aims at 
We feel that Mrs. Campbell’s Fedora 
is a very fascinating, lovable creature, but also a very 
dangerous, not to say meddlesome and foolish one. She 
is too deliberate to give us the impression that the 
mischief she does is the result of lava-like impulses, and 
therefore when we see her so gentle and charming, and 
above all, so apparently good and generous, when not at 
her fiendish works, we are apt to say to ourselves, this 


pity and surprise. 


woman is either a maniac or else a hypocrite, and Sardou’s 
She is a bundle 
of nerves, animal instincts, and ill-regulated passions and 
impulses. Even when off her guard and playing the great 
lady, the restlessness and impetuosity in small things 


Fedora is neither the one nor the other. 


which invariably accompany this peculiar type of woman 
should be indicated by the actress, and this Mrs. Campbell 
fails to do. Certain little subtle acts of by-play are 
needed in her impersonation to make it quite intelligible. 
In the first scene she does not sound the right keynote. 
Her interrogation of the boy who thinks he has seen 
Vladimir’s assassin is too kindly, too English and lady- 
like in manner for a Russian Princess already scenting 
blood and burning to avenge the death of the object 
of her volcanic passions. She is not sufficiently agitated, 
and drags a scene she ought to hurry to a vortex 
of passion, sweeping her audience along with her like a 
whirlwind. She has every note to play upon—surprise, 
anxiety, love, hatred, fury, revenge—but she sounds only 
two, anxiety and love. It is certainly asking of an actress 
a very great deal ‘to indicate all these conflicting and 
violent emotions at once, and yet Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
could easily perform the task if she thought a little less of 
herself and a little more of the situation in which she is 
placed. As the play progresses she becomes more familiar 
with her work and loses herself more and more in it until 
she reaches the last Act, which she plays magnificently, 
unsurpassingly. But she has throughout given the wrong 
impression, since her Fedora has been too lovable and 
gentle and, we repeat, deliberate, to awaken sympathy 
for her expiation. We can forgive an impulsive, irre- 
sponsible creature a good deal, but Mrs. Campbell’s 
Fedora is neither impulsive nor irresponsible. She is 
too evidently calculating and _ irritating. Mrs, Camp- 
bell has faults of gesture to correct, and above all of 
pronunciation. Why, will she persist, for instance, in 
Tricks 
of enunciation should be avoided by all rising actors and 
actresses for they have been the curse of our stage of late 


saying fee for he, and heem for him—tout court. 


years. 
natural peculiarities of pronunciation beyond their control 
is no reason these should be imitated and perpetuated. 


Because Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry have 


The return of Mrs. Bancroft to the stage of a theatre so 
long associated with her honoured name, was indeed 
Although Sardou had no hand in the inter- 
polated scene in the fourth Act in which she played 
to such perfection, we feel grateful for it, because it 
afforded us the opportunity of watching this irresistible 
artist at her very best. There is only one word which can 
describe Mrs. Bancroft in comedy—perfection. Mr. Nut- 
combe Gould is admirable as De Siriex. 


welcome. 


Mr. Tree as 
Loris Ipanoff is excellent. A young gentleman, Mr. Herbert 
Ross plays the little part of Désiré so well as to deserve a 
word of commendation. May we ask why, at a theatre 
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where details are attended to as they should be, a statuette 
of the Jesuit saint Louis Gonzaga, should figure in a niche 
with a lamp burning before him in a Russian palace. The 
Orthodox Church does not tolerate graven images, and a 
real Byzantine Icon would be far more picturesque as 
well as appropriate than a plaster of Paris image of 
a Roman Catholic saint who is not in odour of sanctity 
amongst the Orthodox at all. R. D. 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


O much has been said about M. Victorien Sardou’s new 

play, and its plot has been described lately so often, 
that it must be already familiar to all who take the least 
interest in the drama, and there is no necessity for us 
to enter into details concerning its merits. All we need 
do is to endorse the praise bestowed upon the drama, 
which, for all its faults and many tedious scenes, is very 
charming. We cannot help thinking of what sort of play 
Shakespeare would have made of this pretty legend of a 
brave faleconer who wins his duchess’s hand and heart 
through bravery and general noble conduct. How full of 
picturesque incident it would have been and how much 
more distinctly would the characters have stood out against 
their Athenian background. Sardou’s dramatis persone 
are after all mere puppets, and all the interest the piece 
really derives is due to the skilful arrangement of its scenario 
and tothe strangely fascinating personality of the great actress 
who has created the title ré/e—to the ‘divine Sarah.’ She 
adds those multitudinous touches of grace and womanliness 
which the author has omitted, but which the poet would 
have added to the broad outline of the character with loving 
tenderness. Sardou’s commonplace dialogue—so fearfully 
modern in its sentiment—falls like music from the lips 
of the splendid actress who gives life to his otherwise 
wooden heroine and endows her with a thousand qualities 
the author never dreamt of. Unfortunately Gismonda 
contains only two great love-scenes, and these are nearly 
at the close of the play, so that we have to wait two 
mortal hours, half of which are spent in front of the 
lowered curtain—the waits at Daly’s are interminable— 
before we can enjoy one of those passionate love-duets 
which afford our Sarah her grandest opportunities, 
When, however, she does get her chance, she avails 
herself of it to the fullest, and her golden voice floods 
the theatre with its mellowest notes, and we involun- 
tarily think of Romeo and Juliet, and the balcony scene, 
although the words which reach our ears are utterly 
destitute of poetic fancy and, as a rule, merely a 
repetition of such sentences as ‘Je t’adore. Que tu es 
beau—tes cheveux—ta bouche,’ ‘Je t’aime, ah! oui, que je 
t'aime, etc.’ How Sarah can infuse fire into trivialities 
of this sort all her admirers know as well as we do, but 
her Gismonda has merits peculiar to itself, apart from her 
popular ‘stock-in-trade’ acts and tricks. It is a very 
lovely creation—built up of a hundred well thought out 
touches which add to the picture a charm peculiar to itself— 
Sarah’s Gismonda is evidently a pure and excellent woman, 
dignified and graceful. Her princely pride fails her 
when she realises that she has sworn to marry a low-born 
menial, because he has saved her child’s life—and she 
holds the fortress of her heart right gallantly until she 
realises the sterling qualities of this worthy and heroic 
fellow, and then she yields with becoming lovable- 
ness. There is, however, a blemish, a vulgarity—so to 
speak—in Sardou’s Gismonda which no true poet would 
have tolerated and which for certain Shakespeare 
would have avoided. No heroine of his would have 
uttered such a line as this, ‘ entre chez toi mais laisse ta porte 
ouverte, car jet’adore.’ Some other and higher motive than 
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illicit love would have been devised to allure Gismonda to 
her lover’s cottage in the dead of the night. For dramatic 
purposes and to help on the action of the play it is 
necessary she should go thither, but the reason alleged by 
Sardou for this nocturnal visit degrades a character other- 
wise, as Mme. Bernhardt renders it, singularly pure and 
womanly, Even with this blemish Gismonda is a charming 
play and adds to Mdme. Bernhardt’s répertoire a delightful 
character. How young she still looks. Verily time does 
not affect her any more than it did the Serpent of the Nile 
we have always believed to be her direct ancestress. 
Madame Bernhardt is, after all, not only the greatest 
actress of the age, but the only foreign artist who has 
condescended to play to an English audience exactly as 
she does to a French one. She is always true to herself 
and her art. Sometimes, maybe, she is not as good as at 
others—better in one Act than another—but this is inevi- 
table with a woman of her temperament. The other 
night she was not so good in the scene in which the 
accident befalls her little son ; but she made up for it by 
her marvellous exhibition of passion in the closing scenes 
of the piece. Besides, the staging of the scene in which 
the child falls, or rather is thrown, into the panther’s den 
is not good. Either the mother should be closer to 
the aforesaid den, which should be seen by the audience, 
or else on a terrace overlooking it. As it is arranged at 
Daly’s, we feel that there must be some hidden reason to 
prevent the agonised woman from rushing to the rescue, 
instead of standing stock still in her place. Barring this, 
the scenery and staging of the play are remarkably fine. 
With about one third less carpentry than we should employ 
in such a ‘ production’ twice the effect is obtained, simply 
by the excellence of the painting of the back cloths, which 
are veritable works of art, admirable in perspective and 
exquisite in colouring. The dresses too are not only 
accurate but most picturesque, and the grouping as artistic 
as anything we have ever seen, even at the Lyceum. 
Mme. Bernhardt does not act with a collection of ‘ sticks.’ 
Her support is capital. M. Quitry,as the falconer Almerio, 
richly merited the applause which greeted his manly and 
dignified impersonation, and M. de Max as the Bishop 
was admirable. Need we say, that Mme. Bernhardt has been 
received with enthusiasm. Of course she has, Any other 
reception would be a blot on the entire nation, for she does 
act with her soul, and is a most admirable, as well as a 
conscientious artist, who never spares herself and always 
gives her audience, at any cost, an incomparable and never- 
to-be-forgotten performance. R. D. 


THE SECOND RICHTER CONCERT 

FNHE second Richter Concert was attended by an ex- 

ceptionally large audience, attracted, no doubt, by 
the programme, which was generous both in quality and 
quantity. ‘T'schaikowski’s magnificent Symphony ‘ Pathé- 
tique,’ composed shortly before his sudden death in 1893, 
had already been heard in London at the Philharmonic 
Concerts of last year. It then created a deep impression, 
and many were naturally anxious to renew its acquaintance 
and to hear the interpretation it would receive under 
the bdton of Dr. Richter. This remarkable work, one 
of the most individual and personal of modern times, is 
evidently intended to embody some kind of. story, 
as to which the composer has left no clue. Probably, like 
the ‘ Eroica,’ it may reflect some episodes in the life of a 
hero, if so of a hero whose existence was one of suffering 
and disappointment. In most symphonies the concluding 
movement is Allegro, and often of a playful character that 
presents a sharp contrast to what has gone before. 
Tschaikowski has placed his Adagio last: his fourth move- 
ment is apparently a funeral dirge. The first movement 
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very likely suggests conflict and endeavour, the second a 
temporary ease, and the third a large measure of worldly 
success, which, however, only results in the death and 
desolation of the Finale. But these are mere conjectures. 
In any case the Symphony is well named ‘ pathétique ’ ; it 
is the supreme effort of a genius cut off in its prime, the 
one of so many symphonies that might have been written 
by the same hand. The originality displayed throughout 
is extraordinary, convention has been defied with the 
assurance of the master mind. Not content with altering 
the position of the Adagio, the composer has laid out his 
second movement (the nearest approach toa Scherzo which 
the Symphony affords) in a measure involving the unequal 
rhythm of five beats in a bar. But the effect is singularly 
charming, and, as played under Dr. Richter, there was no 
suggestion of aught but perfect smoothness. The third 
movement, somewhat martial in style, and worked up to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm by every orchestral and 
scholarly device, might well have terminated the symphony 
if a ‘happy ending’ had been contemplated. Indeed, 
judging by the continued applause which greeted this 
section, it seemed as though many listeners actually believed 
the end to have been reached. But it is not yet. We are 
not to take leave of our hero while in the full flush of 
success—success, perhaps, only transitory and hollow—-we 
must follow him to the grave where, amid circumstances of 
the profoundest melancholy, he is laid to rest. To 
appreciate to any adequate extent this monumental work, 
it must be heard again and again. It is of extremely 
complex construction and demands a somewhat exhausting 
effort of attention, which is amply repaid. 

Professor Stanford’s new piano Concerto in G was played 
for the first time, Mr. Leonard Borwick being the soloist. 
It consists of three movements, all of which are commend- 
ably terse. The quasi-religious character of the Adagio 
appeared to be particularly relished, and this portion being 
the more easily grasped was the more loudly applauded. 
The opening Allegro contains some admirable writing and 
some clever passages for the piano, and the Finale is instinct 
with jollity and humour of rather an obvious kind. The 
work of so polished a musician as Professor Stanford is 
always interesting and well worth hearing, but we confess 
to having been slightly disappointed with this his latest 
contribution. In little details there was a certain amount 
of individuality, but there seemed a lack of inspiration 
and spontaneity about the music as a whole. It belonged 
to that large class which is not especially distinguished 
from other music, and we half agreed with the laconic 
judgment passed upon it by a young lady whom we over- 
heard. ‘Very British,’ she thought it. And so it was. 

Miss Macintyre sang Elizabeth’s ‘ Greeting to the Hall 
of Song,’ from T'annhiiuser with great nicety of taste. The 
words were supplied on the programme in German, and in 
English. So Miss Macintyre sang them in Italian. She 
was rather less successful with ‘ Elizabeth’s Prayer’ from 
the third Act of the same opera. The remaining pieces 
were Beethoven’s Leonore overture (No. 3), and the 
‘Vorspiel und Liebestod’ from Wagner’s 7'ristan. The 
last-named is a great favourite with concert-goers, and it 
is never so well played as under the direction of Dr. 
Richter. On Monday the delicious music exercised its 
usual potent spell, and far into the night its yearning 
phrases yet lingered in many a weary brain. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Caractacus Chambers, London, 1st June, 1895. 
My Dear Percy, 
‘Have you seen the Shahzada?’ is the latest 
form of popular greeting, and indeed the unfortunate 
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inmate of Dorchester House is so much of a lion that 
not to have seen him is a grave social sin. And so he is 
mobbed and entertained after a fashion which is telling 
seriously on his health. Only the other day he said to a 
certain personage, ‘England is a grand country, and no 
wonder its people rule the world, because they never 
sleep.’ In the case of Nasrulla Khan this continual 
movement is specially felt because he inherits from his 
Persian mother much of the somnolent indolence asso- 
ciated with bulbuls and attar of roses. He is, however, 
most princely in his bearing and a thorough gentleman 
in all his ways, which is more than could be said of 
several Eastern potentates who have visited these islands, 
The Queen was favourably impressed with her guest 
when he visited Windsor, and the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Connaught speak in the highest terms of his good 
sense and pleasant manner. I understand that before the 
Shahzada returns home some opportunity will be found 
for a second meeting with the Queen-Empress, who has 
at last gone to Balmoral much to the regret of the Isle of 
Wight folk, who confidently expected Her Majesty at 
Osborne, after her usual custom some ten years back. By 
the way, yesterday I heard a very pretty story of the 
Queen's kindness in connection with her purchase of 
Osborne. When she bought the estate Her Majesty also got 
possession of sundry outlying properties, and among others 
a comfortable cottage inhabited by an aged couple, who 
were dreadfully afraid that the new owner would turn 
them out of their dwelling. News of their fears reached 
the ears of the Queen. She and the Prince Consort at 
once called upon the old lady and gentleman, and 
personally assured them that they should never be 
disturbed in their home. And, moreover, a few days 
afterwards they received from the Queen’s agent a ninety- 
nine years’ lease of the cottage and grounds at a 
nominal rental. I would rather be the recipient of such 
royal courtesy than of any of the empty titles which filled 
the Birthday Gazette. 

A propos of the dignity conferred on Henry Irving, I 
think that one member of the Lyceum staff will be 
delighted at the Royal recognition of his chief’s merits, 
and that is his faithful and able aide-de-camp Mr. Bram 
Stoker. I do not think that many know how this talented 
Irishman came to be associated with the fortunes of Irving. 
It was in this wise. Irving, when on a visit to Dublin, was 
invited to a supper party, and during the course of the 
evening was induced to recite in his thrilling way, ‘The 
Dream of Eugene Aram.’ One of his auditors, a young 
man with a brilliant reputation at Trinity College, was so 
affected by the tragedian’s delivery that he burst into tears. 
Henry Irving asked the young man to call on him the next 
morning and then and there made him an offer, which | 
am glad to say was accepted to the mutual advantage of 
both—the young man was Mr. Bram Stoker. 

I went to Epsom on Wednesday on the box of a four- 
wheeler driven by an eccentric ‘ pal o’ mine,’ who insisted 
that this means of locomotion was the finest means of pro- 
gression. Jam bound to say that the ‘ growler’s ’ method 
was very satisfactory. We put the man-servant inside 
together with the wine and ice, and the hampers on the 
top, which subsequently became the luncheon-table, and 
barring the dust arrived on the course in most comfortable 
condition. Lord Rosebery’s luck did not desert him, but 
the cheering which greeted Sir Visto’s victory was far 
feebler than that which greeted Ladas when he was led 
back last year by his owner. That a half-bred animal like 
Curzon should beat Kirkeonnell, the winner of the Two 
Thousand, for second place shows that our three-year-olds 
are but a sorry lot. I was considerably amused at hearing 
Bullwig M.P. cry aloud in his oracular fashion as the 
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numbers were being hoisted, ‘ After this the Government 
will not go out till the harvest.’ One fair dame whom I 
encountered backed Curzon to win and a place at most 
satisfactory odds, because the Shahzada was a great friend 
of that renowned traveller Mr. George Curzon. The 
reason was somewhat hazy, but perchance Nasrulla Khan 
took the tip as well. 

Thirty-five years ago, when I was but a tiny boy, I 
heard Madame Patti in the Barbiere at the Royal Opera 
House in Brussels, and still she is to all appearance con- 
siderably younger than I am. I cannot tell you what 
excitement her re-appearance at Covent Garden is exciting 
in circles musical. There is a glamour about this incom- 
parable singer which apparently only belonged to Jenny 
Lind. If I dared to suggest a plan to so capable and 
enterprising an impresario as Sir Augustus Harris it would 
be this : to arrange a provincial tour for Madame Patti. 
am sure that neither he nor the diva would regret the 
undertaking, for I am constantly receiving letters from 
country correspondents, especially in the North of Eng- 
land, deploring their inability to go to London to hear 
the chdtelaine of Craig-y-Nos. Evidently Sir Augustus is 
the best operatic manager we have had for years. A propos : 
I once accompanied him in his state chariot (he was then 
Sheriff of London) from a City dinner to the portals of the 
Opera House. As we descended from the vehicle the 
sentry on guard presented arms. I ventured to chaff 
Druriolanus on the subject, ascribing the deference paid 
to him to his cocked hat. ‘Not at all,’ replied Sir 
Augustus ; ‘it’s because they know I pay them.’ Which, 
after all, was a sensible way of looking at it. 

Cyrus B. Kirk had a run down to Southampton by the 
‘Eagle Express’ the other day to interview the San 
Francisco and other American men-of-war now lying in the 
Water on their way to Kiel. Cyrus is partial to his ‘rock 
and rye,’ and was considerably disgusted to find that the 
‘’Frisco’ is conducted on strictly teetotal principles, and 
that only a few barrels of beer for the use of toping seamen 
were allowed on board, and these only in port. However, 
the San Francisco intends to make great pyrotechnic dis- 
play at the Baltic Canal opening, and it is our one and 
only James Pain who is not only fitting her with fire- 
works, but is also providing operators for their display. 

Again Briftnnia has proved her superiority in British 
waters over JAi/sa and again I am right. I hear great 
things of Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie [11], That she will do 
all that is expected of her is the hearty wish of thousands, 


including yours ever, Har (o' Tur Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


HAVE been dipping into Mr, Smalley’s Studies of 
| Men, and especially into those which deal with 
Professor Jowett and Lord Tennyson. ‘The description and 
estimate of the former are in the main acceptable. Quite 
the fact is it, for example, that Dr. Jowett’s ‘very shyness 
led him to court the company of men and women who 
were free from shyness,’ because ‘ they put him at his ease.’ 
It would seem, however, that Mr. Smalley cannot have 
known the Master very intimately, or he would scarcely 
have omitted from his list of Dr. Jowett’s closest friends 
the names of Lord ‘Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Swin- 
burne, Mr. Theodore Watts, Professor Lewis Campbell, 
and last, but not least, Lord Westbury. These were the 
men whom the Master was wont to see most frequently in 
the privacy of Balliol or in their own homes. 

Mr. Smalley’s account of the late Laureate is specially 
unsatisfactory, because almost completely from the out- 
side. Most of the anecdotes of Lord Tennyson are not 
new, and those that are new are at Jeast dubious or told 
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incorrectly. It is true, for instance, that a vivacious young 
lady (a younger sister of Mrs. H. M. Stanley) was on board 
the Pembroke Castle on a famous occasion, and that the 
poet made much of her ; but it is not true that any incident 
took place such as that which Mr. Smalley recounts with 
so much apparent accuracy of detail. Again, it is true 
that our lost Leader loved port, but it is not true that 
he was unable to distinguish between good port and bad. 
It is true that ona certain occasion, when a well-known 
actor was staying at Aldworth, a humorous little incident 
occurred in reference to the wine consumed; but Mr. 
Smalley’s version of the affair tallies neither with the story 
as told by the actor nor with that which is current in the 
poet’s family circle. Again, it is true that when Lord 
Houghton jocosely threatened to publish some early pieces 
by Tennyson, the poet uttered a characteristic exclama- 
tion, ‘You beast!’ But, so far from this ‘silencing’ Lord 
Houghton, it did but draw from him the laugh which 
always came from him when he succeeded in extracting 
from the poet an expression of mock anger. 

Another book—or shall I not rather say ‘ ponderous 
tome’ ?—into which I have been dipping is Mr. William 
Swan Sonnenschein’s voluminous Reader's Guide to Contem- 
porary Literature. There are seven hundred and seventy- 
five pages of this, in addition to seventy-four of index 
and synopsis. It is an appalling work, in which the sub- 
division of subjects is carried to an extravagant extreme, 
and in which the abbreviations are bewilderingly numerous. 
For myself I have no bone to pick with Mr. Sonnenschein. 
His volume, I take it, is supposed to cover the ground 
since March 1891, when 7'he Best Books, of which this 
is the first supplement, appeared. During that period I 
have published two volumes, of which he is good enough 
to recognise one. This, I suppose, is a fair percentage. 
But why should Mr. William Swan Sonnenschein, in parti- 
cular, take it upon himself to decide for the ‘reader’ what 
are the current publications worthy of notice or undeser- 
ving of it? lle confesses that he has ‘found it quite 
impossible to form a “personal acquaintance,” even 
though partly by proxy, with all the more important 
new books, and speaks of ‘the rapidity with which’ his 
work, ‘so far as it is critical, has had to be done.’ That 
being so, would it not have been better to have left the 
task undone? Mr. Sonnenschein admits that ‘a perfect 
guide ’ of this sort could be adequately achieved only ‘ by 
a combination of specialists with a very strong editor.’ 
Why, then, engage in the enterprise at all? As a working 
man of letters, I should not dream of relying upon this 
‘ Reader's Guide.’ I would rather turn to the annual English 
Catalogue of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., though even 
that is not impeccable. In the case of the ‘ Reader's Guide ’ 
one can never be sure that the compiler has not omitted 
some book of whose existence one would like to know. 
Nor can one be absolutely certain that the information he 
gives is to be trusted. Tor example, he speaks of ‘ Michael 
Field’ as ‘a lady,’ whereas most people know that there 
are two ladies in the case. But I have not space in which 
to deal with his misstatements. 

What blunders the ‘literary’ papers make! Here is 
The Literary World reviewing a book as by ‘ Mr. Clarence 
N. Klein,’ when it is really by ‘ Clarice Klein,’ the wife of 
the well-known musical critic. 

The story about the décolletée lady, and the judge who 
said he had never seen anything like it ‘since he was 
weaned,’ has been put in circulation again by a weekly 
paper, in which it is told of Master (in Chancery) Connor. 
W. H. Harrison, in his ‘Reminiscences,’ makes Chief- 
Justice Doherty the author of the witticism ; and there is 
yet another version of the tale in J. C. Young’s ‘ Diary.’ 
Who shall decide when raconteurs disagree ? 
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CORRESPON DENCE 


THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 25th May, 1895. 


S1r,—Although reviewers often charge authors with pla- 
giarism, I cannot suppose that your critic would be guilty of 
such an offence. But the criticism of my History of the G.W.R. 
which appears in your issue of the 18th inst. contains exactly 
similar remarks concerning each point as did your evening 
contemporary the Pa// Mall Gazette. 1 must therefore come 
to the conclusion that the same reviewer is engaged on both 
papers, and therefore he is twice remunerated for the same 
review. I answered his remarks so fully in the Pa// Mall 
Gazette of 11th and 12th insts. that a further reply from me is 
unnecessary. Any of your numerous readers who are inter- 
ested in the History of the G.W.R. can, by referring to the 
issues of the Pall Mall Gazefte for the dates named, see how 
completely I answered the reviewer regarding the many inac- 


curate conclusions he arrived at.—I am, etc., 
G. A. SEKON. 


[Whether our reviewer was also the ?..1/.G. reviewer we 
neither know nor care : but in the correspondence in the P.47.G, 
the reviewer had the best of it—N.O.] 


‘THE NEW HARDY’ 


[To the Editor of Tie National Observer) 
London, 27th May, 1895. 


S1rR,—I have just read an article in your issue of the 18th on 
‘The New Hardy.’ The writer criticises the sub-title of Zess of 
the D Urbervilles as ‘unlucky.’ But is he not himself under a 
‘ pure’ misapprehension in his interpretation of a word with 
various meanings? In the sense of mere, that and that only, 
may we not detect the author’s real idea? Poor Tess! ‘Of 
course she wasn’t’ what the reviewer is thinking of. Yet she 
was a pure woman for all that—just a woman, and nothing 
else,—I am, etc., ANOTHER WOMAN, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
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REVIEWS 
STANLEY'S TRAVELS IN ASIA 


My Early Travels and Adventures in America and Asia. 
By HENRY M. STANLEY. London: Low. 


Before Stanley achieved European fame as an African 
traveller and explorer, he had won at least an American success 
as a special correspondent on the Nile, in Palestine, in Asia 
Minor, and in Persia. He had also made a local name for 
himself, and had gained the notice of his patron, Bennett, by 
certain ’prentice work done at the age of twenty-four for the 
St. Louis Missouri Democrat, as war correspondent through 
two short Indian ‘campaigns’ of 1867. Perhaps it would 
have been better for those pecuniarily concerned in these two 
volumes of My'Early Trave/s had their editor (if they had one) 
discriminated between the two continents. But the editorship 
seems to have been in commission. Mr. Stanley handed 
over his materials in the rough to his publisher, who appa- 
rently holds the author in regard and veneration almost 
superstitious. The result is that Stanley’s early work comes 
before us unfairly handicapped, with more than all its original 
imperfections, unpruned, disjointed, disfigured by such 
solecisms as the ‘we’s’ in this sentence: ‘ Alighting from the 
coach we made our way, valise in hand, towards the general's 
quarters ; the general was asleep, and we preferred to wait his 
pleasure before making our presence known,’ In virtue of his 
later deeds of derring-do, Mr. Stanley’s is an interesting per- 
sonality ; and no doubt biographers and obituary makers are 
concerned to know what he was doing when he was learning to 
write English. But the average reader will hardly care for the 
warts-and-all style of portraiture in this instance ; hence one 
regrets that before these two volumes saw the light they were 
not put on the desk of some capable sub-editor—not of the 
genus the New Journalism calls the ‘news-editor’—daring 
enough to wield the blue pencil or the abhorred shears as 
necessity arose. 

Such a chartered libertine would have cut out nearly the 
whole of the first volume, or have labelled it ‘ For American 
Consumption Only.’ He would have reconciled the conflicting 
symphonies in ‘1’ with the fantasias in ‘We.’ He would have 
removed great chunks of speeches by and to the Red Indians, 
pathetic as Mr. Stanley assures us some of these orations are. 
He would reflect that the reading public, thirty years after the 
event, cares comparatively little whether or no the Leaven- 
worth Conservative was ‘most ably edited.’ Conceivably, he 
would even have asked why American historians should not 
be left to deal with the momentous fact that, in 1867, the 
Cheyennes ‘plunged hot and heavy into war with the famous 
Ogallallas’ In volume ii. he would probably have struck out 
the whole of the Suez Canal letters as dealing with matters of 
ordinary guide-book history, well enough for the newspaper of 
1869, but lacking distinction, either of style or incident, such as 
warrants their resurrection to-day. Thus our sub-editor (or 
Mr. Stanley himself, had he read the proofs) would at one 
stroke have lightened the book, and have saved the author 
from perpetrating some unworthy and rather silly sneers at— 
(1) a ‘grumbling Briton’ who was a fellow newspaper corre- 
spondent; (2) at a ‘British shipowner and his prejudices,’ 
illustrated by a dialogue, in which the ‘ prejudice’ of one Briton 
was at least balanced by the enthusiasm of another; (3) at 
Dr. W. H. Russell, ‘whom London journalists call the King 
of Newspaper Correspondents’; (4) at some lady in New 
York who had misled a German professor ; (5) at the German 
professor himself, who ‘expressed great contempt for the 
opinions of young men, and for mine in particular. The pre- 
sence of these inedited chapters in the book is a misfortune, 
because first of all the poor stuff hides the valuable ore, and 
next because, coining first in each volume, they give the reader 
a bad impression of a book which, if he but persevere, he will 
find well worth reading. 

‘Through Persia and Asia Minor : with some added chapters 
of Red Indian war experience and a trip on the Lower Nile’ 
would describe a book of one-volume bulk that might have 
secured immediate popularity—especially if Mr. Stanley had 
enriched it with some of the illustrations that almost every page 
suggests. Persiais still unhackneyed and almost un-Cooked. 
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Comparatively little is as yet known by the general reader 
concerning the country of Cyrus, of Abbas the Great, of 
Haroun-al-Raschid, of Saadi. The Caucasus, the Caspian 
region, and Persia were traversed by Stanley in 1870 in a spirit 
hardly less adventurous than Burnaby’sjin his ride to Khiva. 
His experiences are narrated with the pen ofa skilled describer. 
In the first volume, written when Stanley was a ’prentice hand, 
there are but few bright patches among the grey. Denver in 
the early gold times, the Red Indian camp, and ‘ Wild Bill’ 
Hickok, who, though he had killed his hundredth man, yet 
‘spoke up’ for Stanley by flinging an aggressor across a table, 
are almost worthy of B.et Harte’s short stories ; and there is 
some sickening realism in the account of the man who was 
scalped, and of how a citizen of Fort Sedgwick was lashed. 
From the volume dealing with Asia many passages of really 
brilliant work might be quoted. By the time our correspon- 
dent had seen the ‘fantasiya at Benistief’ he was a word painter 
of no mean order. From that point onwards in the book there 
is not a redundant chapter and hardly a superfluous word. The 
narrative of travel is not only of captivating interest but full of 
information that is still new to many British readers. Jerusalem 
Stanley visited in 1870 (chapter ix. is erroneously headed Jan. 
18th, 1899) and he gives a more or less interesting account of 
the underground explorations as faras Warren had prosecuted 
them. He went on to Tiflis in Georgia by way of Orperi, where 
he saw some of the Castrati of the Caucasus, and heard the 
story of the spy. It is said thata man who engaged to betray 
the Skoptsi became a proselyte and offered himself as a subject 
of their rites, counting on the soldiers rushing in before the 
final irretrievable deed. After prayers by the congregation the 
man was laid nude on a narrow table and firmly bound. As the 
operating ‘ priest’ took up his instruments the spy gave a pre- 
concerted signal. The soldiers outside rushed to the door. 
Unfortunately for the spy it was locked and barricaded, and 
before the soldiers could break it open the priest’s work was 
done ; the spy, despite his shrieks and struggles, was for ever 
an eunuch. At the time of Stanley’s visit Orperi was the 
wretched place to which the Russian Government consigned, 
when they could lay hands on them, the members of the queer 
sect who interpreted thus literally the text as to offending 
members. Stanley went thence to Baki on the Caspian, at a 
time when people were just thinking of developing the oil 
industry and when General Stoletoff, a man of forty, was both 
interested and amused by the Russophobe writings of Anglo- 
Indian newspapers. 

But it is in Persia that Mr. Stanley’s record becomes most 
interesting. From the Elburz Mountains, with their legend of 
the Old Man and the Houris, to the Shah’s palaces at Teheran; 
by Rhages the mighty and desolate to Isfahan, with its gardens, 
groves, and palaces, its ‘Eighth Paradise,’ its ‘Thousand 
Valleys,’ its ‘ Palace of Forty Pillars ;’ to the Tomb of Cyrus 
at Pasargadae ; to Istakhr and Persepolis of the marble walls ; 
thence to the lovely gardens of Shiraz, the ‘ Southern Capital,’ 
and finally under torturing heat across the desert to Bushire— 
the sights and incidents of this journey of nine hundred and 
thirty-eight miles are described in masterly style. Isfahan, the 
traveller owns, is quite beyond his power todescribe. Its Chehar 
Bagh, or four avenues a mile long, one hundred feet wide, with 
four lines of plane trees and flower-pots, is lined with the royal 
lodges, Ministers’ palaces, kiosques, and colleges. It is to 
Isfahan what the Shibra is to Cairo, the Prado to Madrid, 
the Champs Elysées to Paris,and Stanley says it cannot be 
excelled by any city. Before the palace of Abbas the Great, 
in the dazzling brightness of its mirror-plastered pillars, walls, 
and roof, our traveller stood amazed like the Sultan before the 
palace of Aladdin. The Queen of Sheba—a connecting link 
with Mr. Rhodes’s country in Africa—is said to have once been 
a resident of Isfahan. ‘Balki,’ as she is named, was sent 
thither as an invalid for uniform climate ; Solomon built her 
a house there. Another great character in these parts is 
Solomon’s mother ; Bathsheba, whose grave the traveller 
visited. At Persepolis are the grand ruins that bear the 
inscription, ‘I am Xerxes the King, the King of many 
peopled countries, the son of King Darius the Achemenian.’ 
One of the marble halls there, called the ‘ Hall of Xerxes’ 
is 394 feet long by 380 feet broad, in area larger than St. 
Paul’s. Stanley also describes a stone staircase with which 
there is no other that he knows fit to compare—its blocks 
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twenty-eight feet long, ten feet broad, twenty-eight inches thick. 
Of Rhages or Rei, the Median Capital, a city said to have 
had at one time 1,766,400 houses and 46,400 mosques, 
to have been founded by Seth and visited by Tobit, 
Stanley saw but a few towers and lines of defence, although 
the brick walls sixty feet in height and fifteen in thickness 
attested the ancient strength of the place. With all the 
wonders he saw both of living Nature and of ruined Art, our 
traveller says he was ‘woefully disappointed’ in Persia as 
‘the worst governed, worst cultivated, and most ill-watered 
country in the world.’ That may be, yet his own account is 
quite sufficient to enkindle interest in the country and to 
prove that Persia—whose palaces, gardens, ruins and inhabi- 
tants have not yet figured even at Earl’s Court—has ample to 
repay the attentions alike of the archzxologist, the adventurous 
tourist, and the amateur of the Oriental picturesque. 


EURIPIDES 


Euripides the Rationalist: A Study in the History of Art and 
Religion. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Cambridge: 
University Press. 


This remarkable and ambitious book is, like all Dr. Verrall’s 
classical works, reconstructive in a peculiar sense. As, in 
dealing with A°schylus, he has often re-established the credit 
of the MSS. by giving a wholly unexpected rendering of their 
text, so in the case of Euripides he endeavours—in our judg- 
ment, with a considerable measure of success—to rehabilitate 
the ancient dramatic reputation of the poet, by a sweeping 
exposure of modern misconceptions of his real meaning and 
point of view. In his brief and vigorous introduction, he puts the 
problem—familiar, in some points, to all scholars, but seldom 
contemplated as a whole—with praiseworthy directness. It is 
this. The ancient world, Greek and Roman alike, never 
doubted that Euripides’s position was one of equality with 
ischylus and Sophocles—some apparently said, of superiority 
to them. In modern times, few or none have assented to the 
judgment which Cicero (p. vii.) quotes as a truism, that the 
three poets were ‘ different but equal :’ in Dr. Verrall’s words, 
‘Agreeing generally, with remarkable . . . exactness, in their 
estimate of the great writers Greek and Roman, about this one 
man the ancient readers and the modern are out of accord.’ 
To put it in a form which the ordinary reader will understand, 
there have been in modern times, for one Browning or Westcott 
with their deep special admiration for Euripides, hundreds of 
Swinburnes who think him ‘a botcher,’ not to say an impostor. 
But no ancient writer—putting aside the contemporary satire, 
half political, half pure extravaganza, of Aristophanes—held 
the view of Euripides that is now so ordinary. Why is 
this so? 

To this difficult question, Dr. Verrall addresses himself. In 
five essays—one on the A/cestis, one on the /ov; two in rela- 
tion to the /phigenia in Taurica ; one on the critical problem 
of the Phaenissae—he endeavours to show us that we differ from 
the ancients about the poet, because ¢Aey knew as a truism not 
needing to be mentioned, what we have lost sight of almost 
entirely, and have never realised effectively, that Euripides was 
always pressing a point dy zmplication which Athenian specta- 
tors not only tolerated but enjoyed when so pressed, but which 
could not be ezf/icit/y developed under the traditions of the 
Athenian stage. This point, to put it summarily, was the 
untrustworthiness or falsity of the mythology usually repre- 
sented on the stage, and the non-existence of the leading 
objects of Hellenic devotion—Apollo, Athena, etc. Hence, in 
all Euripides’s plays, the divine and oracular elements are 
intentionally introduced in such a way as just to satisfy the 
somewhat tolerant requirements of the orthodox part of the 
audience, and, on the other hand, to imply, to those who 
sympathised with the poet’s heresy, that he is really quizzing 
the Powers in whom he was known todisbelieve. But to those 
in later times who do not know, or have forgotten, this, and 
who think that all parts of the plays are, so to speak, equi- 
pollent in the poet’s own mind, the plays themselves seem to 
be ‘botched,’ terribly uneven, and containing fine passages and 
heroic characters, side by side with absurdly inadequate and 
illogical presentments of gods, goddesses, and demigods. He 
was, in fact, a scientific and eager ‘agnostic,’ with a mission 
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to push his views in the best—almost the only—way possible 
to him, vzz., by theatrical presentment. But this necessarily 
involved some bowing in the house of Rimmon ; and this bow- 
ing, perfectly understood at the time, and later—see particu- 
larly the excellent illustration of this fact from Lucian 
(pp. 197-201)—has been, in modern times, regarded as clumsy 
but, in some measure, sincere. How therefore could such 
moderns ascribe to Euripides, thus misunderstood, that equality 
with AZschylus and Sophocles which the ancients, realising the 
situation and often agreeing with Euripides rather than with 
his rivals, freely recognised? To recover the lost point of 
view is the aim of Dr. Verrall’s book. We do not mean by 
this that he exhibits any desire to ex/o/ the Euripidean crusade 
against orthodoxy ; on the contrary, he writes, so far as we 
can see, with scrupulous fairness, and certainly without any 
attempt to decry the more distinctly religious spirit of A2schylus 
and Sophocles ; but he insists that, whether we like or dislike 
the point of view of Euripides, we are bound to recognise it, 
under penalty of not reading the real Euripides at all. In 
speaking of the Euripidean view, it is difficult to avoid mis- 
leading terms. Dr. Verrall, we observe, when driven to the 
term ‘atheistic,’ uses a wise proviso which will probably be 
overlooked. But the truth is, of course, that a man is not 
necessarily an atheist because he repudiates certain conceptions 
of deity. Euripides, in exhibiting the Hellenic gods in his 
peculiar manner, is always saying to his audience, by implica- 
tion, what Victor Hugo says directly to ‘ The Bishop who calls 
me an atheist,’ in L’Année Terrible : 


Prétre, oui, je suis athée 4 ce vieux bon Dieu-la. 


For the effect upon the A/cestis, Jon, and Jphigenia in Taurica, 
of applying this canon of interpretation, we can but refer our 
readers to the book itself, which, though not a line too long, is 
yet subtle and elaborate. Suffice it to say, that the A/cestés, thus 
interpreted, shows Euripides merely scornful of Apollo’s part 
in the legend, of the personification of death, of the semi- 
divinity of Heracles which Browning fights so hard to preserve, 
and of the real death, and therefore of the resurrection, of 
Alcestis herself. He is—for those who think with him and read 
between the lines—Ai//ing the legend (p. 102). To those who 
think, as some will, that nothing is left, one must answer, 
‘ Nothing? only the keen human wit dissolving the legend into 
a study of character and real life! only the various human 
weaknesses of Admetus, Pheres, Heracles! only Alcestis 
herself! that is all!’ Correspondingly, in the /om, the result 
is that the damaged credit of Apollo dies with that of his 
Delphic oracle : he is shown to be unreal, and the oracle real 
enough because a real fraud. The prologue and finale are 
just the bows to Rimmon: if we view them as serious, the play 
ends, or rather leaves off, in a bewildering confusion. 

So too with the /phigenia in Taurica: the divine interven- 
tion is ‘ not to be taken seriously,’ is ‘ no true part of the realistic 
drama, but a mere concession to the requirements of a theo- 
logical stage, and to established superstitions which must not 
be too openly defied’ (p. 167). The real play, as Euripides 
thought it out, is pure tragedy, as much bound to end in deaths 
and funeral as Hamlet. 

The little final essay, on the textual problem of the Phani'ssae, 
is, we think, the most beautiful, though not the most important, 
thing in the book: the romantic interpretation of the finale, 
and of the presence in it of certain Sophoclean lines, is the 
very poetry of ingenuity : he who reads nothing else of the book 
should read this. 

We have rather described than criticised this remarkable 
attempt to recover the Euripidean point of view as the ancients 
may be thought to have apprehended it. We would raise, in 
conclusion, three points, more or less abstract—not, that is, to 
controvert Dr. Verrall’s view of the Alcestis, Jon, and Iphigenia, 
but in relation to his general attitude towards Euripides. (1) 
Does he not somewhat over-rate the extent to which Euripides’s 
theological ‘ botching’ has been taken seriously by modern 
readers? (2) Does he not ascribe to Euripides a somewhat 
too exclusive devotion to his undoubtedly agnostic mission? 
does he not, that is, forget sometimes that a genius may have 
two sides to his imagination, inconsistent sides, perhaps, but, 
for all that, neither of them quite unreal or assumed? (3) Is 
he not himself ingenious to the verge of perversity in some of 
his arguments ?—e.g., on pp. 184-5, in endeavouring to prove 
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that Euripides, by his treatment of Orestes’ visionary pursuers, 
was Satirising the visible Furies of A<schylus, he refers to the 
fact that Orestes, in the /phigenia, strikes at his visions and 
only wounds cattle, and then demonstrates that A‘schylus 
meant Orestes to have really wounded the Furies, because he 
is found, in the Lumenides, sitting at Delphi ‘ with a sword 
‘resh-blooded and dripping’: adding that ‘the current theory, 
that this is the sword of the murder, is impossible upon the 
facts. How could tt be“ dripping” after a journey from Argos 
to Delphi?’ Here, if ever, Dr. Verrall’s acuteness has been 
too much for his sense of poetry. In poetry, and not least in 
poetical drama, the sword of murder drieth not. Dr. Verrall 
thinks, truly, that it is ‘afarcry’ from Argos to Delphi. Yes—- 
but it is a farther cry, an uncounted time, before the blood of a 
mother dries upon the sword of a matricide. We have thought 
before, in his commentaries, that this kind of cleverness in 
argument is rather an zgnis fatuus to Dr. Verrall. We delight in 
his journey up the Brocken, the magic mountain, of poetry— 
but 
Wenn ein Irrlicht euch die Wege weisen soll, 
So miisst ihr’s so genau nicht nehmen. 


IRISH FOR THE IRISH 


The Story of Early Gaelic Literature. By DOUGLAS Hypr, 
LL.D. London: Unwin. 


We are growing tired, more than a little tired of the ‘literary 
half acre’ as it has been called in America, and of the 
writers who say to Fielding and’Scott in the words of Candide, 
‘Cela est bien dit—mais il faut cultiver notre jardin.’ Far 
be it from us to scorn the scholar’s scanty plot, or to deny 
to the novelist the right of choosing his own subject. Let 
it be admitted that one man and another has written 
admirably about the ‘remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow’ 
people amongst whom the chances and changes of this 
mortal life have planted him. But as has lately been shown in 
the case of one singular savoury Christian who has been 
called to be a ‘literary gent,’ provincial circumstances breed 
provincial taste, and provincial taste often begets provincial 
fiction. Our quarrel with the school of local novelists is that 
its production is of an inferior quality, and that the motive of 
this production when it is not sheer incapacity is very often 
political particularism. The day is coming we are told when 
every hamlet will have its little-tin god and Dr. Robertson 
Nichol to be his prophet. And as we read the reportings of 
these little-tin ones how we wish sometimes that the half-gods 
would go and the gods arrive. Their work is anecdotic: and 
the business of fiction is not with the mere anecdote, not with 
the peculiarities of a little community walled around, chosen 
and kept peculiar ground by a myopic story-teller. We want 
men and women of free vigorous action instead of stuffed 
specimens who are mentally as monstrous as is the physique 
of the Bearded Woman and the Siamese Twins. And we don’t 
want the everlasting sordidness and vulgarity of these squalid 
‘ethnique people and villagers.’ In a passage that reminds 
one of the old Scotch proverb, ‘Heaven for climate, and Hell 
for company,’ the writer of 4 ucassin and Nicolette tells who go 
to Paradise : ‘ Those old priests go there, and those old cripples, 
and those maimed wretches, who grovel all day and all night 
before those altars and in those old crypts ; and those folk clad 
in old threadbare cloaks, and in those old rags and tatters, who 
are naked and barefoot and full of sores, who die of hunger 
and thirst, and cold and miseries.’ If that be true, then must 
Paradise be very like the modern novel of locality. One is soon 


sated of 
Beggers with these hodes wide, 


With sleight and pale faces lene, 

Arid grey clothes not fully clene, 

But fretted full of tatarwagges, 
unless the beggars be of the race and lineage of Edie Ochil- 
tree. 

This instinct of locality which leads to such deplorable 
artistic results is really a political instinct. Mr. Crockett, 
though he does not know it, and would probably take shame 
to be seen in such company, is really Mr. Waddie’s brother 
ensign in the army of Scots Home Rulers. The new Welsh 
novelist whom Dr. Robertson Nichol is so eager to add to the 
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list of his ‘ discoveries’ will be, as we all know, a monstrous 
fine writer, but he will also champion the sacred cause of the 
Cymru Fydd. Mr. W. B. Yeats and the Irish Literary Society 
are arrant Home Rulers, and know it: sometimes they admit 
it. So that those members of the locality school who have neither 
genius nor talent—the majority, that is to say—not only prosti- 
tute their muse—poor hack !—to unworthy subjects, but they do 
so as the servants of an unworthy cause. This view of the matter 
is borne out by the introduction to Dr. Douglas Hyde’s Early 
Gaelic Literature. We have the greatest respect for Dr. Hyde 
as a scholar. He has translated Irish poetry into English 
verse that is more than passable. He has discovered some of 
the most charming folk-tales in the world and rendered them 
into a simple and elegant prose. But why should he, who 
knows the recondite joys of scholarship, who knows that the 
Irish tongue is for practical purposes as dead as Nebuchad- 
nezzar, wish to revive it? Because an independent language 
is, in his own words, a pledge of liberty and a guarantee of 
nationality? Trelawney, he reminds us, once said that ‘no 
people, if they retain their name and language, need despair.’ 
The Irish tongue, however, ‘has, almost in our own day, been 
stricken and decayed, like some secular elm, blighted by 
disease within a single season.’ We need not go into the 
reasons of this remarkable decadence: the chief of them seems 
to be that the language was only spoken in districts which were 
completely out of contact with civilisation, and consequently 
could not, or at any rate did not, adapt itself to modern needs. 
It is a language totally alien from English. Dr. Hyde says: 
‘It is not merely that the style, the phraseology, the turns of 
speech, the entire metrical system, are as unlike English as 
though the whole of Europe lay between the two countries, but 
its allusions are to things and times and events and cycles and 
dynasties unknown to’ the Englishman, or even to the Irish- 
man who has not learned the speech of his forefathers. 

It is always with reluctance that we discuss literature in a 
political spirit, but the central idea of the Irish Literary Society 
seems to be the same as that of the Gaelic League to which the 
subscription is five shillings, as Dr. Hyde in a truly Irish 
moment reminds his readers, and whose members make it a 
rule to speak only Irish. Irish literature is in the same position 
as the dead languages. What can the common citizen want 
with verse which cannot be translated, with the Yellow Book of 
Slane, the short book of Monasterboice, the Speckled Book of 
MacEgan or the Long Book of Leithlin? These are for scholars, 
and there are many excellent political reasons why they should 
be left to scholars. Everything is to be deprecated which 
widens the gulf between England and Ireland, and nothing can 
widen it so much as defiance of the great law of evolution which 
has sent the Irish language to the wall. 

Motive apart, Dr. Hyde’s is an excellent book. The present 
reviewer has not read the masterpieces it discusses except in 
translation, and, by the way, he has a keen nose for master- 
pieces. The Irish writers would seem to have produced them 
as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, Dr. Hyde deals of course 
with the very earliest Irish literature, and he does it clearly 
and concisely. Some of hi translations, too, are remarkably 
happy : notably his renditions of St. Columba’s poems : 


The sound of the wind in the elms like the strings of 
A harp being played, 
rhe note of delight the claps with the wings of ° 
Delight in the glade. 
We assume that the line 


And all but thy Government Erin has pleased me, 


is not so phrased for the purpose of showing that Columba 
would have been a Home Ruler if he had lived to take part in 
politics nowadays. We rather demur to Dr. Hyde’s view of St. 
Columba’s character, which is not borne out by Adamnan. The 
story of the heron is incorrectly stated. Adamnan does not say 
that the saint saw the heron coming : he foretold its advent in 
three days, éertia ab hac illucescenie die. He does not say 
that the Saint wept, nor that the Saint spoke of ‘the land I 
shall never see on earth again.” Maybe Dr. Hyde has another 
authority ; but this is one of his statements which we are not 
compelled to take on trust, therefore we note it. The book 
makes pleasant reading. But we wish that Dr. Hyde would keep 
his ain fishguts for his ain sea-mews—as they say in Scotland 
and leave Irish literature to scholars like himself. 
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FICTION 


1. A Duke of Britain. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL. Black- 
wood. 

2. Toddle Island. Bentley. 

3. When Fortune Frowns. By KaTHARINE LEE. Cox. 


1. The MS. of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s very readable A Duke 
of Britain appears to have been laid by for some years, 
and certainly would have been the better for a little recension. 
So good a scholar as the author should not have spelt Taliesin 
with two s’s, nor Sionnach the Fox, to our thinking, with one n. 
‘ Milem’ and ‘aposyopesis’ are strange terms, as are ‘needful’ 
for ‘needy ’ and ‘ resistless’ for ‘ without power of resistance.’ 
We mention these slips because we trust a second edition may 
be anticipated of a book which, besides revising in most inter- 
esting fashion a far distant chapter of British history, duly 
subordinates the history to the romance, and is in point of 
characterisation more successful than most of the narratives 
which have copied the model inimitably set by Sir Walter 
Scott. Shan Ealla and Sionach, the Pictish Druids; the 
fierce figure of Niall of the Nine Hostages, who appears as 
the master-spirit of a terrible inroad of devastation into 
Galloway by the Scots of Ulster ; Cunedda or Kenneth, the 
Duke himself, a chief of the royal house of Strath-clyde, who 
upholds the failing power of Rome when the legions are with- 
drawn, are all notably presented. The hero, perhaps, is like so 
many of the Master's leading figures, almost too modern and 
too sagacious to be quite natural, and suggesting rather Henry 
Morton or Wilfred of Ivanhoe than Balfour or Bois-Guilbert, but 
he is a fine fellow nevertheless, and his marriage with a noble 
Roman lady in the days of Stilicho would have been by no 
means impossible. Eamhar and Muriel, the fair daughters of 
MacCathanaich, one high spirited and passionate, the other 
gentle and devout ; Ninian, the apostle of the Picts ; and the 
ineffable poet Claudian with his yellow roses, are the figures 
which will remain in the memory. Whether Sir Herbert is 
chronologically accurate in clothing his Attacott Picts of the 
Honorian cohorts in scarlet tunics, tartan plaid, and trews may 
be uncertain, but the tartans were the product of the vegetable 
dyes of Caledonia, and their extreme antiquity is not now 
doubted. 


Hé! an clo dubh! 


B'fhearr leam am breacan ! 


is at any rate a loyal sentiment for a Gallovidian. The scene 
is partly laid in Galloway, and partly at the Court of Honorius, 
where we meet the affable Claudian and his stately patron 
Stilicho, and a very vivid picture we find in both regions of the 
condition of the world’s and Britain’s history fifteen hundred 
years ago. 

2. ‘Behold, the hire of the labourers who have reaped down 
your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, crieth ; and the 
cries of them which have reaped are entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth.’ This being the motto of ‘Toddle 
Island’ the reader is prepared for an attack on our present 
economic system. The thoughtfulness, the energy, and, 
above all, the heartfelt earnestness of this anonymous satire will 
entitle it to his attention and to his respect. And this in spite 
of many and glaring faults of style and of taste. The form 
chosen for the attack on the many wrongs and abuses of our 
civilisation is an unfortunate one. England is described under 
the name of Toddle Island, and the maintenance of this clumsy 
fiction over-weights the author, and militates seriously against 
the success of his denunciations. But our crying evils 
have been carefully if not reasonably studied, and the author 
almost makes up by enthusiasm what he lacks in common 
sense. The book is as full of interest as it is of faults, and this 
is saying a good deal. It is to the aristocracy that the greatest 
injustice is done, and the method of this injustice proves how 
little the author knows his world. The high-born lady throws 
over her lover with every circumstance of insult and contumely 
because he is arrested by mistake as a murderer, an accident 
that might happen to any gentleinan, and which comes to him in 
the course of an errand of mercy in the slums of London. 
Where has the author of Zoddle Jsland lived that he does not 
know how ‘slumming’ was at one timea fashionable recreation, 
a habit which no lady would resent in her lover? And as toa 
false accusation, promptly disproved—but we hare no patience 
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with this part of the story. The author prates perpetually of 
his ‘sense of humour,’ but it has stood him in little stead here 
Yet, despite its many blunders, Zoddle /s/and deserves to be 
read ; more, it deserves to be read with thought and patience. 
Enthusiasm is not too common in any age, and in our age it is 
one of the great trinity on which hang our hopes of salvation: 
Enthusiasm is one—the others are common sense and political 
economy. 

3. It might seem that the two requisites for a historical 
romance were history and a romantic story. But though there 
is no story more romantic than that of the young Pretender, 
and though Mrs. Katharine Lee has laboriously studied the 
history of the period, the result is—one would desire to say so 
not unkindly—a failure. For, truth to tell, there must come to 
the making of a historical romance something more than his- 
torical accuracy and a good plot. Imagination is needed ; and 
the historic sense, by which an author lives in the times of which 
he writes, as well as the dramatic sense that teaches him to 
seize and keep alive the vital points, the supreme moments of his 
story. Mrs. Katharine Lee no sooner conceives a good situation 
than, like Eugene Wrayburn, she ‘abandons it, exhausted by 
the operation” When Fortune Frowns abounds in oppor- 
tunities for dramatic scenes, and in almost every case the oppor- 
tunity is weakly let slip. Yet her work is interesting, and one 
would not quarrel with her lack of dramatic power had she not 
chosen a theme so essentially dramatic. Her hero is a Cornish- 
man who begins as a brave boy, and goes on to become a brave 
man, but he fights for the Prince ‘froma sense of duty, and not 
because he cares which king sits on the throne of England.’ 
He is ‘ not afraid,’ but fighting seems to him horrible, and that 
is hardly the spirit for a hero in a fighting tale of the 45. His 
adventures are tedious and his reflections prosy, and we condole 
with the author on this her failure. Far different is the outcome 
when she deals with the simple emotions which women best 
understand—the quiet home life—the love of mother for child? 
of child for mother, of woman for her house-linen and her own 
rose garden. Here her success is absolute. There is, in the 
portrayal of the exiled wife’s longing for the little things of 
home, a pathos that is perhaps the more perfect because it is so 
lightly touched. If Mrs. Lee would but write of the little 
tragedies she understands—humble perhaps, but not the less 
beautiful—and leave adventures to the adventurous, she might 
give us a book that should be perfect of its kind. 


VIRGIN HOPE 
A Man 2f Mark. By ANTHONY HOPE. London: Methuen. 


A Man of Mark was the first volume published by Mr. 
Anthony Hope, just five years ago. It did not fall still-born from 
the press; for both it and its successors, Mr. Witt’s Widow, 
A Change of Air, and Half a Hero, made a considerable impres- 
sion upon those who read them. Not till last year, however, 
with Zhe Prisoner of Zenda, did Mr. Hope gain the ear of the 
multitude ; and now that he has become a ‘popular author,’ 
his earlier work is naturally being rediscovered and recriticised 
in the light of his new reputation. Of all Mr. Hope’s stories 
A Man of Mark is the one which best compares with Zhe 
Prisoner of Zenda. In his other books the interest attaches 
essentially to the persons. That the local interest of Zhe God 
in the Car, for instance, centres, in spite of its not being the 
scene of the story, round South Africa, or that the actual scene 
of Halfa Hero is an Australian colony, are recognised in each 
to be subsidiary matters; but to A Man of Mark as to The 
Prisoner of Zenda, its purely imaginative locality is of the 
essence of the story. A South American Republic in the one, 
and the Central European monarchy in the other, directly pro- 
vide the atmospheres of romance and intrigue which make the 
most improbable characters possible and the most incredible 
actions real. The two stories have other points in common. 
In both a principal actor is the narrator. In both he is deprived 
in the end of the ‘leading lady’ of the plot. In both the story 
is left complete and yet incomplete. The comparison must 
not be pressed too far; the manly and really pathetic love- 
story of Zhe Prisoner of Zenda has no counterpart in the 
intrigues of the Signorina Christina Nugent ; and the fortunes 
of the Republic of Aureataland are sordid affairs enough after 
the dashing adventures about the Castle of Zenda. It is 
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sufficient to say that the two romances are unmistakably 
the work of the same writer, and he the possessor of a style of 
narrative peculiarly seductive, piquant, comprehensive and— 
his own. 

The Man of Mark is the first’ President of Aureataland 
(situated in South America, ‘rather to the north’), His Excel- 
lency President Marcus W. Whittingham. Mr. Hope has a 
fondness for men of mark—for strong, imperious men, and 
intriguing, impetuous, but weak women. President Whitting- 
ham is a foretaste of Mr. Ruston and Mr. Medland, and the 
vigorous, clean way in which the character of the man is sketched 
in—for it is a very short story, after all—is a notable instance 
of Mr. Hope’s method. The South-Americanism of Aureata- 
land is suggested rather than worked out. The public knows 
more about Nicaragua, Venezuela and the parts about Buenos 
Ayres than it did five years ago, thanks to Jabez Balfour and 
recent diplomatic ruptures ; and the mere introduction of a 
despotism in the name of a Republic, conducted by public 
robbery and public jobbery, and enforced by the army, was 
sufficient for Mr. Hope’s purpose. His success consists in 
obtaining the right local effect by such slight means. The 
same may be said of the characters. It is noteworthy that 
Mr. Hope does not make his English narrator (Mr. Martin, 
manager of the Aureataland branch of the Something-or- 
other Bank) assign anything in the way of dialect or distinc- 
tive utterance or mannerism to any one of the actors. The 
President, an American, speaks without a twang; his rival, in 
politics as in love, Colonel M‘Gregor, is a Scotsman without a 
single Scottish characteristic. All talk alike, equally to the point 
and in equally gentlemanly form. 

The story hangs round a very shady financial ‘deal’ on the 
part, of Mr. Martin, who is brived by the President secretly to 
lend him 300,000 dollars from the bank, without the knowledge 
and against the instructions of his directors. It includes 
a political revolution and a counter-revolution, and there 
is an underlying rivalry between the President, Colonel 
McGregor, and Mr. Martin for the hand of acertain ‘ Signorina’ 
Christina Nugent, from all of which the Man of Mark, and 
Luck, comes out ‘on top.’ The financial entanglement is 
sufficiently convincing for the ordinary reader, and it is only 
as one of the few signs of immaturity in the book that we care 
to point out that Mr. Hope has not quite ‘jined his flats’ there. 
We begin by imagining that the President forced Mr. Martin 
into fraud, because he was really hard-up. But when the 
revolution is organised by the Colonel and his fellow con- 
spirators, Mr. Martin and the Signorina, this explanation is 
found not to hold water, since (p. 171) the President has been 
in possession of half a million dollars all the time. The 
President himself explains to Mr. Martin subsequently (p. 244) 
that he had not wanted the money, but had only intended to 
put the young and attractive bank-manager into such a position 
that Aureataland would be too hot to hold one who was 
becoming a rival for the affections of the Signorina. Only 
this too will not serve, for Mr. Martin did not make the 
Signorina’s acquaintance (pp. 42, 48) till afterwards. This 
may be hyper-criticism, and of course we have to take the 
tale as it is told, but at the same time Mr. Hope probably 
meant his narrator to have ‘jined his flats’; and he has not. 
As another sign of immaturity we may mention the more 
than usually tantalising repression which Mr. Hope metes out 
to his minor dramatis persone; though indeed this sort of 
incompletion, by which Mr. Hope ‘throws in’ a promising 
character on one page and then takes him off the scene 
altogether, is in itself to some extent a feature of all the writer’s 
books. The waste of material in the untold histories of Father 
Bonchrétien, Madame Devarges, Donna Antonia, Mrs. Carring- 
ton, and Johnny Carr, ‘the only honest man in Aureataland> 
(except the faithful but timid chief cashier, Mr. Jones, who, 
being a nobody, could not help himself), shows what a wealth 
of story-writing Mr. Hope had at his command. As some 
journalists have a ‘nose for news, Mr. Hope has a nose for a 
story. Curiously enough, he does best when he does no more 
than throw the characters in. Zhe God in the Car for instance, 
where he kas attempted to work them out more, is certainly 
not proportionately successful. 

It is round Martin and the Signorina that the interest really 
hangs, They are not virtuous people. That is another of Mr. 
His people are interesting but not good. Even 


Hope’s talents, 
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the President, who sticks at nothing, is a charming companion, 
‘You area nice boy, but not a good boy, Jack,’ says the Signorira, 
very truly to Martin. In this respect A Man of Mark anticipates 
the Dolly Dialogues, and indeed the greater part of Mr. Hope’s 
fiction. ‘Be anything but dull’ seems to be his criticism of 
life. Take care of the manners and the morals will take care of 
themselves. And so it is that characters which seem not so 
much immoral as devoid of moral sense, are at the same time 
exceedingly attractive, because they are anything but humdrum, 
and are delightfully but not vulgarly wrongdoing. Martin has 
no moral scruples about taking the bank’s money. Honesty 
was not wanted in a country of adventure like Aureataland, 
and the only honest men, Johnny Carr and Mr. Jones, are the 
unsuccessful members of the community. In ‘The Signorina’ 
Mr. Hope makes an early study of a feminine type now 
familiar in his later books, the ‘leading lady’ who has every 
varied accomplishment except that of being a ‘heroine’ in 
any moral sense of the term. The Signorina is conscious 
that she is the lawful prey of a man, and the only question 
is, what man? The arts of fascination, of lying, even of truth- 
telling, are at her disposal for gaining her own way, but only 
up to a certain point; then another factor comes in, Force 
of character or of circumstance, or both, and she is helpless 
woman—woman who only tempts man and circumvents circum- 
stance. The Signorina would have preferred the young bank- 
manager, in fact she is in love with him, and it is only chance 
(plus that feminine frailty, a fainting-fit—for a twisted ankle 
would not have stopped a man in such an emergency) that 
‘spoils their plot for escape. The moods of the Signorina are 
very deftly drawn. It is a stroke of genius when she writes to 
the President a letter the essence and object of which is a lie, 
and yet salves her conscience by making no sentence a literal 
untruth. No other writer, certainly no modern writer, has the 
secret of drawing such a woman with so few touches and yet 
consistently ; and after knowing Mr. Hope’s more elaborate 
repetitions in this type, we go back to the freshness of the 
Signorina Christina Nugent with increased admiration for the 
restraint and skill with which her femininity is depicted. 


MR. LE GALLIENNE ON HIMSELF 


Robert Louis Stevenson: an Elegy. And other Poems 
mainly Personal by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. London: 
Lane. 


We could heartily wish that Mr. Le Gallienne had taken some 
other personality on which to found an ‘elegy’ than that of one 
whom even those who did not {know him well (and to know 
him well was to love him) must always miss with heavy and 
affectionate sense of loss. Such a man’s memory demanded a 
brain and pen stronger and finer than Mr. Le Gallienne’s ; but 
the lack of perception which led him to attempt the task is 
readily discernible in the words on the title-page, ‘ mainly 
personal’—words which are the keynote to much of Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s and of other persons’ performances, Your true 
poet is not for ever fashing himself about himself, or wearying 
other people with what he thinks about himself, or considering 
how and why things strike him in this or that way while they 
affect other people differently. He knows well that the form 
and pressure of individuality is not to be asserted in that fashion, 
and that his own private responses to the accidents of joy or 
sorrow are not things, exrceptis excipiendis, to be blurted out to 
the world. /n Memoriam is, and is not, an instance in point of 
exception, and to state the case on both sides would lead us even 
further than this digression has already carried us. Be it 
enough to say that the great singer’s scope is wide as humanity, 
while his vision is as piercing as the seer’s, and that it is his to 
watch unmoved and understanding the sweep of the tide, not to 
be himself an unchancy swimmer in its midst. 

So much being said, let it be granted that Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
admiration and regret strike us as in themselves sincere, and 
that the pity is that he should have given them the shape they 
bear. Apart from a plentiful lack of swing and fire, the lines, 
like very much of Mr. Le Gallienne’s work, are greatly over- 
done with conceits, which especially in such a matter, jar 
horridly as one reads. His comparison, if we read him aright, 
of Mr. Stevenson at the end of his bright career to one in the 
midst of a typhoon who, undaunted, sees ‘ Horror ahead, and 
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Death beside the wheel, until rest comes after the storm, is an 
unpardonably false comparison. Mr. Stevenson was un- 
daunted enough in all things, but it is matter of knowledge 
that no ‘moaning of the bar’ came before the end. Nor will 
many people think that Mr. Gallienne was moved by anything 
better than a feeble desire to make an unexpected effect in 
apostrophising Mr. Stevenson as ‘Virgil of prose.’ But 
Mr. Le Gallienne seems ever to delight in images the 
ludicrous incongruity of which, as it seems to us, very likely 
seems to him by no means incongruity, but rather a daring 
grandeur. In ‘An Ode to the Spring,’ for instance, we have 
this : 
And, O the Sun ! 

I have no friend so generous as this Sun, 
That comes to meet me with his big warm hands. 


The sun coming to meet Mr. Le Gallienne, outstretching ‘ big 
warm hands,’ is too good a motive to be lost, and should at 
once be transferred to ‘a painted cloth’ by some imaginative 
artist. The same piece of work contains a good instance of 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s carelessness in mixing his metaphors, and 
also his disregard of grammar: 


Grave minstrels those, 
Of deep responsive chant ; 
But see how yonder goes, 
Dew-drunk with giddy slant, 
Yon Shelley-lark, 
\nd hark ! 
Him on the giddy brink 
Of pearly heaven 
His fairy anvil clink. 


What does the lark clink the anvil with, his claws or his beak ? 
And does he find the anvil on the brink of pearly heaven, or 
carry it up with him? And is dark a synonym for /sten to? 
Larks seem to have an odd effect on Mr. Le Gallienne. In 
‘An Impression’ we are told of a lark with the staggers, 
which is surely inusitate. At least we can make nothing 
else of 

Then a lark staggered singing by 

Up his shining ladder of dew. 


In a previous piece, on Tennyson, Mr. Le Gallienne’s strange 
lack of humour is shown in his describing some ‘ poor little 
bards’ as ‘dwarfs in the giant’s chair’ and ‘little mushroom- 
men of puff-ball fame’ (puff-balls and mushrooms are not the 
same, and as for puff-balls log-rolling mushrooms they probably 
hate each other). He goes on ‘Ah, do you dream to be mis- 
taken great and to be really great are just the same?’ Has Mr. 
Le Gallienne ever heard of the words de ¢e fabula and their 
context ? 

In ‘ Natural Religion’ Mr. Le Gallienne assumes a less 
contemptuous mood and tells us that 


Up through the mystic deeps of sunny air, 

I cried to God—O Father, art Thou there?’ 
Sudden the answer, like a flute, I heard : 

It was an angel, though it seemed a bird. 


On which we should like to have the opinion of Pythagoras 
interpreted by Malvolio. 

Presently we come on another instance of the New Grammar 
in Hesperides— 


‘To-day upon the golden beach 

No gold-haired guardian maidens stand, 
No apples ripen out of reach, 

And none are mad to land. 


Why should apples be mad to land? Perhaps Mr. Le Gallienne 
does not mean that, but his words do. Later, in a satiric mood, 
Le Gallienne tells us of an animalcule in his blood that rose up 
against him as he dreamed: 


He was so tiny as he stood, 
You had not heard him though he screamed. 


As many people cannot hear the cry of the bat this does not 
give a more surpassing idea of littleness than does Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s making Dulcinea scan Dulcinéa give of his atten- 
tion to prosody. 

The little volume is far more full of conceits and mistakes, 
wilful or not, than of interest; and yet in the very last piece 
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that it contains Mr. Le Gallienne shows that he can use a con- 
ceit to good purpose and write with a feeling prettiness. 
Strong, to be sure occurring as it does, is alazy rhyme for song, 
but let that pass. 


She’s somewhere in the sunlight strong, 
Her tears are in the falling rain : 

She calls me in the wind’s soft song, 
And with the flowers she comes again. 

Yon bird is but her messenger, 
‘The moon is but her silver car ; 

Yea! sun and moon are sent by her, 
And every wistful waiting star. 


LORD ROBERTS ON WELLINGTON 


The Rise of Wellington. By General Lord Roperts, V.C. 
London : Low. 


With dry chippiness that may convince but fails to charm, 
Lord Roberts summarises succinctly the military career of 
Wellington. On the principle that there is nothing like leather, 
he sees in the Iron Duke’s Indian experiences the sure founda- 
tion of that tactical knowledge which beat in turn the Marshals 
and their master, that grasp of administrative detail which 
kept together an efficient fighting force despite the neglect of 
the Home Government and the quasi-hostility of its allies, and 
that diplomatic ability which made recalcitrant juntas and 
jealous generalissimoes dance all unwittingly to its piping. So 
he enlarges on the value of India as a training-school for the 
British Army, and especially its generals ; notes Wellington’s 
‘correct appreciation of our position’ when he ‘ pointed out in 
words as true now as when they were written, that the Govern- 
ment of India depends for its stability on the sword, and that 
as our responsibilities become greater with the extension of our 
territory, the cost of the army must proportionately increase’ ; 
and further cites with approval the carrying out of the Sepoy 
general’s idea that the native states should be encouraged to 
keep up feudatory forces. Lord Roberts’s main conclusions are 
that Wellington has been ‘somewhat over-rated as a man, and 
greatly under-rated as a commander.’ The former appears 
sound. Throughout his military career the paths of strict duty 
and personal advancement were identical, and there was never 
occasion for him to sacrifice his interests or his ambition. 
Selfishness, which grew on him with years, was a patent charac- 
teristic. Owing his position at least as much to political and 
social influence and to ‘a system of promotion that would be 
now stigmatised as jobbery’ as to his own undoubted merit, he 
was all too chary in bringing forward the claims of others. 
Reserved and unsympathetic, an army was to him a mere 
fighting machine, and he could describe the men he led in the 
Peninsula as ‘a rabble’ made up of ‘the scum of the earth as 
common soldiers’ and of officers ignorant, inattentive, dis- 
obedient to orders, and devoid of discipline. When he com- 
manded in the field the defects of our military system were 
brought home to him hourly, yet, as Lord Roberts points out, 
when Cabinet Minister and Commander-in-Chief he did nothing 
to remedy them or to carry out much-needed reforms of organ- 
isation and administration. Coming to his status as acom- 
mander, Lord Roberts boldly assigns to Wellington a place in 
the very first rank—‘equal, if not superior, to that given to 
Napoleon.’ Comparing their merits, he admits that ‘the 
schemes of the French Emperor were more comprehensive, his 
genius more dazzling, and his imagination more vivid’ than 
Wellington’s ; but claims that the latter ‘excelled in the cool- 
ness of judgment which Napoleon himself described as the 
foremost quality of a general.’ Proceeding to contrast the free 
hand and enormous resources possessed by the one with the 
fettered action and scanty means of the other, he emphasises 
the fact that the British commander had, at the outset of the 
Peninsular campaign, gauged the exact worth of the new system 
of tactics employed so successfully by the French against Con- 
tinental armies, divined that these would be useless against the 
extended fire of troops steady enough to fight in line, and, with 
‘true military genius,’ was ‘the first to recognise the advantages 
of an extended order of attack.’ The passage of the Douro and 
occupation of Oporto, the retirement into the lines of Torres 
Vedras, the captures of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, and the 
advance through Tras-os-Montes before Vittoria are instanced 
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as masterly evolutions, which took the enemy by surprise, and 
itis certain that he outmanceuvred as well as outfought the 
ablest of Napoleon’s marshals ; though it should be borne in 
mind that the latter were hampered by standing orders from 
their master, mutual jealousies and the gradual substitution of 
conscripts for veterans as the campaign progressed. Lord 
Roberts also does justice to Wellington’s care for his com- 
missariat and communications, his attention to the organi- 
sation of every department of his army,and his industry and 
promptitude in dealing with all things military, political and 
financial. 

Coming to the Waterloo campaign Lord Roberts’s conclusions 
are in the main diametrically opposed to those arrived at by 
Lord Wolseley. Who shall decide where experts disagree? 
But it is surely going rather far to assert that Wellington was 
the only general of the first order Napoleon ever had to 
encounter, and that whilst the latter made many mistakes the 
former made none. The Emperor's plans were admirable and 
only failed through his own physical breakdown and the 
blunders, squabbles and slackness of his subordinates. Surely, 
too, Lord Roberts errs in extolling the distribution of the troops 
along the Belgian frontier, and in claiming anything like a 
rapid concentration at Quatre Bras. The Duke was, as his 
writings show, thoroughly at sea as to Napoleon’s plan of cam- 
paign, and after sundry suppositions came to the erroneous con- 
clusion that the Emperor would act on the defensive. Lord 
Roberts echoes Wellington’s view—expressed after the cam- 
paign—that his great opponent was in error in striking at the 
point of junction of the allied armies, in lieu of trying to cut 
the Prussians off their base at Cologne or—as the British 
commander anticipated—seeking to turn his right. Yet the 
blow was utterly unexpected, and only failed in full effect 
through the delay and blunders of D’Erlon and Ney. Up to 
the last Wellington doubted whether Napoleon had committed 
himself to such an attack and hence a tardiness in the march on 
Quatre Bras on June 15 that certainly does not justify the 
phrase ‘rapid concentration.’ The British commander himself 
gives contradictory statements as to the time the reserves from 
Brussels reached there. Whether at Waterloo too he ‘displayed 
greater readiness of resource, tactical skill and coolness of judg- 
ment than his illustrious antagonist’ may be left a moot point, 
though it may be noted that Lord Roberts holds to the modern 
view that there was a clear understanding between him and 
Bliicher that he should be supported from Wavre not later than 
one or two in the afternoon of June 18. He also accepts 
Wellington’s plea—always after the event—that the troops 
under Colville and Prince Frederick of Orange were detached 
to Hal and Enghien not to protect his right flank from the 
bogey turning movement but to secure a possible retreat 
eastwards from Waterloo. 

The plums in the pudding are somewhat far apart. It is but 
seldom that Lord Roberts commits himself to criticism. Certain 
judicial utterances on things military as they are and ought to 
be lift this volume however above the level of the historic 
primer for young persons it otherwise recalls. Whilst admit- 
ting that in some senses ‘ Providence is on the side of the big 
battalions,’ he questions whether we are not inclined to exag- 
gerate the fighting value of large bodies of young and inex- 
perienced troops brought together on the Continental system ; 
contending that our main endeavour should be rather to render 
our forcedly small army a corps d’é/iée in all military essentials. 
‘ History,’ he observes, ‘ proves that the greatest victories have 
not been won by the largest armies but by the most capable 
commanders and the most efficient soldiers, Alexander invaded 
Persia with only 30,000 foot and 5000 horse ; Hannibal entered 
Italy with but 20,000 foot and 6000 horse ; Wellington drove 
the French out of Spain with barely 40,000 British soldiers.’ 
Our Indian campaigns bear him out in this, but it is to be 
questioned whether the enormous extension imposed upon an 


‘army ranked in pitched battle by the development of arms of 


precision would not render fight against heavy numerical odds 
impossible under existing conditions of European warfare. 
There is a happy ring though in his heterodox echo of the 
Duke’s emphatic condemnation of staff colleges and all their 
works, urging the utmost care in the selection of all admitted 
to profit by their curriculum, as otherwise ‘ those who are devoid 
of the tact, temper, enterprise, resource, and bodily activity, 
which are essential qualifications for staff employ are not un- 
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likely to mistake the means for the end, to imagine their pro- 
ficiency as students is a proof of their military capacity, and 
thus to become the prigs and pedants of whom Wellington 


complained.’ The book is garnished with plenty of portraits 
and sundry maps and plans, some useless for lack of a full 
account of the engagements they are supposed to elucidate. 


JAPANESE WOOD-ENGRAVING 


Japanese Wood-Engraving. By WILLIAM ANDERSON, F.R.C.S, 
London : Seeley. 


The Portfolio series of monographs continues to maintain a 
high level of excellence. Dr. Anderson has been known for 
some time as an authority on the history and artistic merits of 
wood-engraving as it has been practised in Japan. The little 
treatise before us is a distinct addition to our stock of general 
knowledge. The strongly marked peculiarities of the 
Japanese style require a sharp power of discrimination if we 
would differentiate them into schools, periods, and styles. 
That power Dr. Anderson evidently possesses, and no doubt 
he is able to tell at a glance whether a print is by Hokusai or 
by Utamoro, just as we can distinguish the work of Harvey 
from that of Clennell. Printing from engraved blocks was 
practised in China as far back as the sixth century. Chinese 
cuts are characterised by an angularity which is in striking 
contrast with the grace and flowing lines of the Japanese 
work. Wood-engraving was introduced to Japan before the 
thirteenth century. Dr. Anderson distinguishes several 
periods after this date, and adds excellent illustrations of 
each. His first period extends from the fourteenth century 
to the beginning of the seventeenth, after which the appearance 
of the first illustrated book marks the commencement of a new 
era. The /sé Monogatari appeared first in 1608, but the 
wood-cuts are by no means in a high or refined style, and 
are, in fact, very inferior to work of the same period in the 
Korea or in China. In 1680 a mighty artist arose. This was 
Moronobu, and he is said to have ‘ first shown the possibilities 
of book illustration.’ He illustrated novels, topographical 
works, poems, and other classes of books. He can be well 
studied in the British Museum, where a list may be found of 
his principal engravings. Hokusai is, however, the greatest of 
Japanese artists in this line. The picture of ‘The Mad 
Woman,’ of which Dr. Anderson gives a facsimile, is most 
powerful. Hokusai was one of a large school who worked in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He was the son of a 
mirror-maker at Yeddo. During the first forty years of his life 
he devoted himself to study. In 1798 he drew a frontispiece, 
and almost immediately became ‘the dominant influence in 
the world of artisan art.’ A great many European writers have 
noticed his work, and all are agreed that he was the most 
versatile, original, and prolific artist of his school. He survived 
till 1849, preserving his remarkable powers till his death at the 
age of eighty-nine. His excellent perspective is shown in a 
cut representing an assembly in a hall. He published, among 
other books on art, a volume which has been reproduced in 
England, giving a hundred different views of Fujiyama. A 
worthy successor was Kiosai, some of whose work is repro- 
duced by Dr. Anderson. Next came Shinsai. His cut of a 
gigantic crane flying away with a man is a marvel. Some of 
these later engravers thought to imitate European art. On 
p. 62 we have a delightful scene. A forlorn-looking prisoner, 
with bare feet and a cast-down expression, sits under the shade 
of a bamboo-roof. On either side of him are Japanese soldiers 
of the fiercest type. Two more are behind, and quite in the 
background are two large ships on the sea. This picture 
represents Napoleon Buonaparte in St. Helena. 

Dr. Anderson is of opinion that Japanese wood-engraving 
must shortly be a lost art. The end, he says, is inevitable. 
The glorious old block books which were embellished by the 
genius of Morikuni and Hokusai have been replaced by 
type-printed volumes, on paper which is either European or 
an imitation, and the illustrations are supplied by photography. 
It is a pity that this should be so. But, once they have 
begun to move, the Japanese are as ‘go-a-head’ as the 
Yankees. We feel that whatever they do they will do 
well, and, certainly, every one who has seen specimens will 
allow that they excel all other nations in the finish and 
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delicacy of their photographs. Dr. Anderson indulges in no 
fine writing. He simply tells his story, and a most interesting 
story it is ; and, without the least disparaging the knowledge 
possessed by his readers, we may say safely that the informa- 
tion he gives will be new to nine out of ten. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


1. Les Amoureux. By GEORGES BAUME. Paris: Plon 


Nourrit. 

2. Pritre. By JULES Bots. Paris: Librairie de JlArt 
Indépendant. 

3. En Route. By J. R. HUYSMANS, Paris: Tresse and 
Stock. 


1. The author of Les Amoureux is a novelist who deserves 
wider fame than he has hitherto won. Not that he is to be 
ranked among the unknown. One at least of the half-dozen or 
so volumes that have come from his pen, we allude to Aur 
Jardins, has met with a considerable measure of popularity as 
well as with recognition from the French Academy. The 
malicious may be inclined to observe that this latter distinc- 
tion, however flattering it may be to the talent of M. Baume, 
explains the limits that have as yet attended his success. They 
may be right after a fashion. M. Baume’s work, though it 
would be most unjust to apply to it the epithet in vogue at 
Montmartre, of fompier, is somewhat old-fashioned, in the 
sense that it knows nothing of the ‘higher psychology,’ of the 
Zeitgeist or of other latest-day shibboleths, but is concerned 
with the simple stories and emotions of simple people. With 
quite noteworthy cunning M. Baume pictures the French 
peasant not perhaps entirely as he is, certainly not as he is at 
his worst, but in colours that are true to nature as far as they 
go, and never garish. In his latest volume he tells a whole- 
some, straightforward story in a readable manner. There is 
no occasion to detail the train of circumstances by which 
Vieules came near to losing the hand if not the heart of his 
faraude Suzette, for they draw their interest from their apt 
setting rather than from their intrinsic dramatic value. The 
very real merit of the book lies in its faithful and forcible 
presentation of country life in Provence and in the vigorous 
sketching of the characters who move in this well-rendered 
atmosphere. There is much sound work in Les Amoureuz, 
and not a line that need scare the most sensitive reader. 

2. ‘My quarrel with the young poets of to-day is that they 
have nothing to say, or at any rate nothing to say that I can 
understand.’ Such was the judgment passed quite recently in 
the hearing of the present writer, by J. K. Huysmans, on the 
cabalistic versifiers who belong they themselves alone know to 
which decadent or deliquescent school. This criticism carries the 
more weight since the author of En Route cannot, it is plain, 
be suspected of want of sympathy with any form of literary 
expression on the score that it breaks away from tradition or is 
cast in a new mould. Very numerous, we are sure, are the 
students of modern French poetry who will re-echo the com- 
plaint of M. Huysmans. Far too much contemporary French 
verse, though read with the keenest wish to appreciate its 
qualities, must be held on examination to be a maze of words 
wondrously intricate. These young singers spend infinite pains 
on the curious chasing of line and stanza, but they act like 
vintners, who would fain make amends for the poverty of their 
wine by presenting it in fantastic cups. It is the great, though 
far from the only merit of M. Jules Bois, that he has made a 
stand against this glorification of manner at the expense of 
matter. In his short, but most suggestive preface to Priére, he 
writes : ‘ Ne détraquez pas arbitrairement votre rhythme, ne lui 
infligez ni un relachement paresseux ni de puériles contorsions 
Chacun porte en soi un rhythme, noble si l’Ame est noble, beau 
si Pame est belle. Ayez la franchise de témoigner et de chanter 
selon votre 4me.’ This wise recommendation would be futile 
were the singer without a soul and in consequence without a 
message, which is not the case with the author of Pridve. M. 
Bois is in earnest revolt against the materialism and grossness 
of the time. Bent on seeking solace from the pettiness of 
existence in the possession of some ‘larger hope,’ he has 
suffered keenly in his search after an ideal, and these latest 
verses of his give eloquent utterance to the mental anguish 
traversed in hours of stress and trouble. The very personal 
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form of mysticism that finds expression in this volume, as in 
preceding works by the same writer, may remain a sealed book 
to some readers, but side by side with thought of this special 
cast is a fund of reflection that will appeal to a far wider 
audience. M. Bois has put into words sensations and yearnings 
which are familiar to a multitude of his contemporaries. This 
achievement is our excuse for having dwelt at such length on 
a short volume of verse which has come into the world without 
any flourish of trumpets. but is the best work given us as yet by 
a writer who has passed from the stage of promise into that of 
fulfilment. 

3. In a sense En Route is another Pi/egrim’s Progress. 
M. Huysmans narrates in his most remarkable volume the 
Spiritual faring of a man alive, after long indifference, to his 
moral worthlessness, brought to confess himself a sinner and in 
search of religious peace. Durtal, the central figure in En 
Route, would fain, like Christian, reach the Promised Land, but 
journeying in the last decade of the nineteenth century he plods 
thither by very different ways to those trodden by his forerunner. 
Perhaps there is no better way to gauge the contrast between 
the two pilgrims than to juxtapose John Bunyan and M. 
Huysmans, the old-time English Methodist and the contem- 
porary French man of letters who wrote Les Saurs Vatard 
before he was absorbed in all honesty of purpose by religious 
mysticism. When we make the acquaintance of Durtal his 
conversion is already in some sort accomplished. Utter 
weariness of the spirit and a profound disgust for the life that 
he has led hitherto and for a world that has lost its savour have 
prepared the way for the change which overtakes him at last 
in virtue of the artistic satisfaction afforded him by the Roman 
Catholic ritual, with its constant appeal to the eye, the ear and 
the intellect. He finds the surest proof of the divine origin of 
Christianity in the splendour of the works of art the doctrine 
has inspired ; in Gothic cathedral, the pictures of the Primitives, 
the lives of the saints, above all in the older Church music, the 
Gregorian chants, whose incomparable grandeur and solemnity 
seem to voice aspirations that are superhuman. Still Durtal’s 
hold on his faith is precarious. He cannot rid himself entirely 
of his former self, he is beset with doubts and temptations, he 
despairs of attaining to the superb confidence of the illumined 
mystics over whose works he pores, he shrinks from complying 
with the observances the Church imposes on its children. One 
of the finest scenes of the book is that describing the anguish 
by which Durtal is wracked when the hour arrives for him to 
submit to the ordeal of the confessional. In spite of the most 
earnest striving Durtal is unable to work out his salvation in 
Paris. He is losing hope, his conscience, ‘skilled in self- 
torture,’ twits him with the inanity of his efforts, he fears that 
the Church, the ‘hospital of souls,’ will abandon him as in- 
curable, when he is induced against his will and in dread of 
what will come of his experiment to make a short stay in a 
Trappist monastery. For days the result is doubtful, but in 
the end he has his reward, to this extent that for a few hours he 
is certain he is on the right road, his faith is absolute. This 
perfect contentment is, it is true, shortlived. We leave Durtal 
apprehensive of what will betide him now that he has turned 
bis back on his temporary retreat, doubtful how he will support 
the fight away from the special and stimulating atmosphere of 
themonastery to which he has not the courage to retire definitely, 
confessing that he is ‘too much a man of letters to make a 
monk yet with too much of the spirit of the monk in him to 
consort with his fellow literary men.’ The entry of ‘the land 
called Beulah’ is denied Durtal. At best he is only permitted 
to hover on the frontier clogged as he is in his progress by his 
questioning uneasy temperament, a heavier burden and one 
more difficult to be rid of than the load of sins which Christian 
bore away from the City of Destruction. M. Huysmans has 
handled his matter with astonishing skill and with the marked 
individuality of thought and style that stamps all his work. 
En Route has been condemned as tedious, It is not the lightest 
literary fare, but we cannot believe that M. Huysmans has 
failed to hold the attention from beginning to end of his more 
serious readers, though, given his material, we admit that in 
doing so he has effected a ‘our de force. He is saved by his 
masterly literary experience. There are pages upon pages in 
his volume which are absolutely flawless as there are isolated 
felicities of phrase which simply compel enthusiasm. The work 
is worthy of the craftsman, RALPH DERECHEF, 
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